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PxRINCL JISMARCK AND HIS ENEMIES. 


\ JHEN France was overrun by her conquerors, the 
French were especially struck with one custom which 
they observed to prevail among the invaders. If a private 
soldier happened to displease an officer, his superior forth- 
with gave him a good beating, as if he were a slave or a 
dog. Toa Frenchman of the humblest degree this would 
have been a mortal insult, but the French observed that 
the German soldiers took their punishment as a matter of 
course, and as the most natural thing in the world. It 
was merely a way of behaving that was in fashion in 
Germany. Prince Bismarck is the representative man of 
Germany, and no German custom comes amiss to him. 
When ' anything happens in the German Parliament to 
provoke him, he behaves like an angry German officer who 
thinks that a private soldier has been impertinent to him. He 
lays about him right and left. He does not indeed use his 
fist. But he uses the whip of a very abusive tongue. He 
has no anxious thoughts about his dignity, or about the 
respect due to the representatives of his nation. He 
says what he pleases, and cares for nothing but his cuts 
stinging. The strange scene that was witnessed last 
week in Berlin could not have been seen in any other 
Parliament than,;a German one, and Prince Bismarck’s 
brothers_and_iends in arms considered that he laid 
about him in Very handsome and telling manner, and 
had givén a proper dressing to a pestilent Ultra 
montane who had shown much the same insubordination as 
a private soldier who had ventured to appropriate a clock 
to which his commanding officer had taken a fancy. We 
must be content to adopt the philosophy of the French, and 
to say that, if these are German manners, the Germans are 
welcome to them. Prince Bismarck is the greatest subject 
in Europe, and yet, being a German among Germans, he 
chose to rival the violence and personalities of a drayman. 
But then he is a German; he was speaking in a German 
Parliament, and it was a German whom he abused. And 
if we once accept the situation, and look on things 
from the standpoint of Berlin, we must say that the 
Prixce was, on the whole, right. The member who 
offended him was a scarcely concealed enemy, not only 
of Prince Bismarck, but of the German Empire. -He 
was a friend of the Ultramontane enemies of Prince 
Bismarck, and had recently stated in his place as a 
member of the Bavarian Parliament that it was no use 
raising fresh soldiers for Germany, as in the next war they 
would all desert. He chose to speak of Kvuiimann 
asa maniac. He attributed the recognition of Spain 
to Prince Bismarcx’s anger at the attempt made to assass- 
inate him. He spoke of Russia as alienated alto- 
gether from Germany. He depicted Prince Biswarck as 
constantly endeavouring to stir up bad blood with 
France, and to provoke a new war; and he complained 
that the Foreign Affairs Committee of the State Council 
was never called together, and that Prince Bismarck 
managed matters exactly as he pleased, without ever giving 
the representatives of the minor States an opportunity of 
discussing his policy or knowing what it was. In short, 
he strung together everything he could think of that would 
be most likely to irritate the Prince, and to lower his repu- 
tation. He, as it were, went off with Prince Bismanck’s 
clock publicly, and held it aloft in his exultation. Prince 
Bismarck was down on him in a moment, and banged him 
about as if he had been a larcenous private soldier. 
The Prince’s answer was substantially very simple. 
Everything that he does to shape the foreign policy of 
Germany is immediately made known to the members of 


the Foreign Affairs Committee, any one of whom might call 
the Committee together if he pleased. But, as no one 
thinks of questioning what Prince Bismarck considers. 
right, the Committee never meets ; and this is very natural, 
for the representatives of the minor States know that 
Prince Bismarck would get his own way however much the 
Committee might meet, and to seem to question his ex- 
clusive authority might be taken as indicative of a wish to 
show that he has not all Germany with him ; and as things 
now stand, he has all Germany with him in the sense that 
the minor States see no course before them but to follow 
his lead. In return, statesmen from the minor States are 
associated with him in carrying out his policy, and more 
particularly the late Bavarian Premier has been made 
Ambassador at Paris. The recognition of Spain was 
simply a set-off to the murder of Scumipt. Prince 
Bismarck is delighted to say that the days are gone 
by when foreigners could maltreat Germans with im- 
punity. It is now as dangerous to touch a German as it 
used to be to hurt the hair of an Englishman’s or an 
American’s head. The recognition of Spain was not, in- 
deed, as Prince Bismarck candidly avowed, the form of re- 
prisal for the murder of Scumipr which would have 
gratified his natural man. What he would have really 
liked to do was to have sent a German gunboat to Spain, 
captured some Carlist officer or other, and hanged him 
up on the sea-shore. But we are too pacific nowadays for 
that sort of thing, and so, instead of a chance Carlist being 
hanged, SERRANO was recognized. Russia would not do as 
Germany had done ; but then Scumipr was not a Russian ; 
and as to Russia and Germany, they had been close. 
friends for a century, and their relations are too well 
established to be “hurt by Lilliputian shots.” This was 
one of the bangs given to the Bavarian private, and in 
one sense it was certainly very heavy. But calling 
KULLMANN a maniac was what most hurt the Pxince’s 
feelings. KuLiMANN was not a maniac. He was a 
very sensible man in his way, and Prince Bismarck 
had a most instructive ‘conversation with him, in 
which the assassin explained that he had no ani- 
mosity whatever against the Prince personally, but had 
tried to kill him because Prince Bismarck had offended 
his party; and KuLLMANN went on to say that his party 
was the Centre party, so that, as the Price declared, 
Kutimann did belong to the party of his Parliamentary 
adversaries, and will stick to their coat-tails however much 
they may try to get rid of him. This is in a way perfectly 
true. KuLLMANN sticks to the coat-tails of the Ultramon- 
tanes just in the way in which the murderers of the Arch- 
bishop of Paris stick to the coat-tails of the Republican 
party in France. The bitterness of political warfare impels 
the fanaticism or shelters the ruffianism of a few extreme 
men, and it is inevitable that the deeds of these extreme men 
should taint the reputation of many who sincerely abhor 
and lament what they do. And even they are very often 
ready to palliate atrocities, and to seek for their origin in 
the conduct of political adversaries.” The leading spokes- 
man of the Ultramontanes, Herr Winpruorst, followed 
Prince Bismarck, and tried to come to the relief of his Ba- 
varian ally. But he was soon demolished by the Prixce, 
who brought to his recollection that he had excused KvLL- 
MANN on the ground that he acted under excitement, and 
that this excitement must be laid to the door of those who 
had first awakened it. Leaving taste and manners and the 


dignity of the Chancellorship out of the question, it must 
be acknowledged that Prince Bismarck had much the best 
of the encounter. 

The next day the Prince made another great speech, 
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but this time he had no personal enemy to attack. It was 
the whole Ultramontane party, and the Pope as its head, 
that he challenged. The German Government has come 
to the resolution to cancel the post of Envoy to the 
Vatican ; and this is done partly because, the Porr having 
now no temporal sovereignty, there is no particular oc- 
casion for having an Envoy accredited to him, but prin- 
cipally to make known to all the world that the Pore is, 
and long has been, the enemy of Germany. ‘To de- 
monstrate this, Prince Bismarck gave his history of 
the origin of the war with France. The disposition 
of Rome to see its best chance of carrying its ends in 
fostering the embarrassments of the Powers it distrusts 
was illustrated by a piece of secret history which 
Prince Bismarck thought he might now properly reveal. 
In 1869 Wiirtemberg happened to have some cause 
of remonstrance with Rome, and the Papal Nuncio 
informed the Wiirtemberg Envoy that it was only 
in America, and perhaps England and Belgium, that 
the Church was free. “In all other countries the 
“ Church had to look to revolution as the sole means of 
“ securing her rightful position.” In complete accordance 
with this policy the Emperor Naponeon was driven by the 
clerical party into the war which cost him his throne. 
This has often been surmised, but Prince Bismarck now 
states it as a positive fact to which he can testify. The 
Emperor was dragged into the war by the Jesuits. He 
struggled hard to resist the influences which the Jesuits 
brought to bear on him. In the eleventh hour he deter- 
mined to maintain peace, and he stuck to this determina- 
tion for thirty minutes. Then he succumbed, and war was 
declared to please Rome; and Prince Bismarck states 
that he is in possession of conclusive evidence to show 
that, if France had been successful, the Mcumenical 
Council was intended to resume its sittings and 
come to votes very different from those at which 
it had arrived before the war suspended its operations. 
What this comes to is that, while others believe, Prince Bis- 
MARCK knows, that the party dominant at Rome actively en- 
gages in intrigues the object of which is to bring about 
political changes by revolutionary wars and other violent 
means. That Rome has always claimed the right to exer- 
cise some sort of power, direct or indirect, over temporal 
sovereigns, is beyond question, and any one who is not 
familiar with the history of the questions to which this 
pretension has given rise may find his wants supplied in a 
letter contained in the current number of Mucmillai’s 
Magazine, which is as lively and vigorous in style as it is 
forcible in reasoning and rich in knowledge. The point 
that really comes home to each nation is not whether Rome 
considers itself authorized to interfere in temporal affairs 
generally, but whether at the present moment Rome is 
actually interfering in their temporal affairs and striving to 
bring about as against them a political revolution, or war, or 
some great catastrophe, in the interest of the Church. Prince 
BisMakck states in the most unequivocal way that such inter- 
ference is now going on, and for at least five years has been 
going on, with regard to Germany, and the majority of the 
German Parliament fully believe him. The consequence is 
that the excitement with causing which his Ultramoutane 
adversary taunted Prince Bismarck is very fierce in Ger- 
many just now, and very widely spread; and it so happens 
that at the present moment to the excitement of a religious 
struggle is added the excitement of the trial of Count 
Arnxia. Wenow know whatare the precise charges against 
Count Arnim, but the real gravity aud pertinency of those 
charges can hardly be fairly estimated until light has been 
thrown on tlic evidence which may be produced both 
against Count Arxiu and for him. 


PRESIDENT GRANT'S MESSAGE. 


people of the United States are about to suspend 
for a year with cheerful indifierence the operations of 
the Federal Legislature. The Congress which has just been 
elected will meet for business in December 1875, and the 
outgoing Congress, though it will sit for two or three 
months from the present time, will pass no measure of im- 
portance. Itis said that General Burter, before retiring 
from public life, will attempt to force the unlucky Civil 
Rights Bill through the House of Representatives ; but his 
party will not be enthusiastic in favour of a scheme which 
has, according to common belief, been a principal cause of 
their defeat. Even if the House and the Senate should pass 


the Bill, it will be stopped by the Presipent’s Veto, which 
the ultra-Republicans are not strong enough to overrule. 
The absence of any habitual need of Federal legislation is 
one of the many advantages of the social and political con- 
dition of the United States. The local Legislatures deal 
with many questions which would in England require the 
attention of Parliament; but organic changes are seldom 
attempted, and on the whole no community is so little 
troubled either with new laws or with official inter- 
ference. The questions which excite interest in Con- 
gress are often merely conventional issues on which parties 
tacitly agree to try their strength. The Civil Rights Bill, 
which owes its origin to the factious philanthropy of Mr. 
Sumner, would be an anomaly in American legislation, as it 
would come at every point into collision with personal feel- 
ings and social habits. The more practical measures relating 
to trade and currency which must ultimately be the subject 
of legislation will be by general consent adjourned. ‘The 
policy of the party which has lately become dominant is 
not yet declared, nor even determined ; and the Republican 
majority of the present Congress will gladly devolve on 
their successors the responsibility of meeting economical 
and financial difficulties. The divisions of opinion on the 
debt, on the tariff, anti on the resumption of specie pay- 
ments will not coincide with party distinctions. The re- 
presentatives of different States will advocate the wishes 
and supposed interests of their respective constituencies 
with but incidental regard to political classifications. The 
elections have on the whole perhaps been favourable to 
sounder commercial theories than those which have gene- 
rally been adopted by the Republicans ; but the Democratic 
party is not unanimous in favour of Free-trade, and some 
of its members would not object to an inflation of the 
currency. 

The telegraphic summary of the Presipen?’s Message is 
not remarkably interesting. In pursuance of his former 
policy General Grant urges at considerable length the 
early resumption of specie payments. He has evidently 
during his six years’ tenure of office learned to appreciate 
the importance of economical and monetary questions, and 
he has made praiseworthy efforts to understand the difficult 
subject of the currency. His veto of the Bill for an in- 
creased issue of paper money was founded on the just 
assumption that the proposed inflation would postpone the . 
return to a gold currency. Ingenious journalists who 
attributed to the PresipEenT expressions of regret for his 
resistance to an increased paper circulation have apparently 
relied on their own invention. He now recommends the 
early repeal of the legal tender clause; and in the accom- 
panying Report of the Secretary of the Treasury certain 
measures are suggested for breaking the shock of the 
change in favour of debtors who might otherwise be injuri- 
ously affected. Mr. Bristow expects with good reason 
that the abolition of paper asa legal tender will attract 
gold into the United States; and he also relies 
on large issues of notes payable on demand as an auxiliary 
circulating medium. Both the Presipent and the Srcrerary 
of the Treasury recommend that, on the resumption of 
specie payments, the restrictions at present imposed on the 
issue of bank-notes should be moditied or withdrawn. It 
is uncertain whether, in proposing that the banks should be 
afterwards free, they intend to favour an unlimited issue of 
private bank-notes. English experience shows that such a 
practice is hazardous; but, on the other hand, the paper 
currency of the Scotch banks is preferred by the population 
to gold. The Presipenr is probably too sanguine in think- 
ing it possible to restore a gold currency by the beginning 
of 1876. There will during the greater part of the interval be 
no Congress to pass the necessary measures, nor perhaps is 
the community prepared for the change. Whenever it is 
effected all the money-markets of the world will be seriously 
disturbed by the additional demand for bullion; but the 
Treasury of the United States will probably have provided 
a large accumulation of gold before the resumption is 
undertaken. 

A Washington paper which is said to be for some pur- 
poses an organ of the Presipent lately proposed, as a 
mode of retrieving the fortunes of the ict ieon party, 
a large distribution of public money under colour of a 
scheme for the construction of public works. The attempt 
would have been too andacious to succeed, and the sug- 
gestion may probably have been unauthorized. If it was put 
forward for the purpose of testing public opinion, the 
President and his advisers have probably discovered that 
a plan for bribing the people with their own money was 
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not likely to conciliate public favour. Although General 
Grant himself attributes the political reaction to the un- 
seasonable agitation of the Civil Rights Lill, there is no 
doubt that he has himself contributed to the disasters which 
have befallen his party by the tolerance which he has 
shown to corruption. His most powerful allies were dis- 
credited by their connexion with some of the scandalous 
proceedings which have been denounced by all im- 

rtial judges. The retrospective operation of the Salary 
Bill, the appointment of low partisans to lucrative 
offices, the complicity of two successive Secretaries of the 
Treasury in the affair of the Sansory contract, and, above 
all, the connexion of some members of his own family with 
questionable transactions, have produced ageneralimpression 
that the PrEsIpENT was at least indifferent to the main- 
tenance of political and official purity. While his party 
was still undisturbed in its political supremacy, his proposal 
of a gigantic scheme of internal water communication was 
received with coldness, and there can be no doubt that any 
revival of similar projects would have been generally 
scouted. The history of the Crédit Mobilier in connexion 
with the Pacific Railway proved the difficulty of securing 
the honest administration of the public funds in dealings 
with speculative capitalists and contractors. The Message 
contains no reference to a policy which may perhaps never 
have been sanctioned by the Presipent. The compiler of 
the telegraphic summary has not thought it necessary to 
report the Preswent’s elaborate apology for the Presi- 
DENT’s conduct in Arkansas and Louisiana. The elections 
have definitively relieved the Southern States from the 
Federal control which was exercised for party purposes. 
The reign of Kexioce is destined to an early close, and the 
PRESIDENT has not ventured to decide the dispute between 
the rival Governments of Arkansas in accordance with 
party interests. 

e only passage which relates to foreign policy might 
perhaps have been advantageously omitted. The Presipent 
once more calls attention to the insurrection in Cuba, and 
hints that it may be necessary to interfere in the contest 
which Spanish power seems unable to terminate. At the 
same time he admits that the civil war in Spain forms an 
excuse for delay, and, “ awaiting the result of further nego- 
“ tiation, he defers further communications to Congress on 
“ the subject.” Both General Granr and his predecessors 
have often used similar language, as when, fifteen or sixteen 
years ago, Mr. Bucnanan openly recommended in the in- 
terests of slavery the immediate acquisition of Cuba. The 
most remarkable peculiarity of General Grant's Message is 
that he refers to foreign Powers which are supposed 
to have a common interest with the United States in 
putting an end to the insurrection. It is for the Prest- 
DENT and his advisers to reconcile the appeal to foreign 
Governments with the pretensions which are called 
by the Americans the Monror doctrine. It is not in 
the present case probable that any action will be 
founded on the PresipENT’s apparent abandonment 
of the claim to exclusive influence in the Western 
hemisphere. England is, with the exception of the United 
States, the only neutral Power which is likely to take an 
interest in the affairs of Cuba; and there is not the smallest 
probability of English interference. During the struggle 
in the early part of the century between Spain and the 
South American colonies England and other Powers recog- 
nized the insurgent States as belligerents long before their 
independence was acknowledged. The insurgents in Cuba 
have never hitherto entitled themselves to be regarded as 
belligerents, because they have no regular army, and no 
town or fortress of their own. The Government of the 
United States may recognize them at its discretion ; but it 
would undertake a costly enterprise of doubtful expediency 
by taking part in the struggle. Cuba would not bea 
desirable acquisition, and the part of the population which 
is now in arms against Spain is incapable of establishing a 
regular Government. It is highly improbable that the 
moribund Congress will commit the error of commencing 
on the eve of its dissolution a policy of ambition ; but sus- 
picious critics think it possible that the Presipryv’s hints 
on the annexation of Cuba may be addressed rather to the 
future Democratic majority than to hisown party. Simul- 
taneously with the opening of Congress Mr. Fisu has in a 
Note to the Spanish Government recommended the ac- 
knowledgment of the independence of Cuba. The com- 
munication is the more offensive because the Secretary of 
State professedly disclaims any desire for annexation. 


STROUD. 


d ler disclosures made during the long trial of the 
Stroud election petition are full of interest of o 
very painful kind. They suggest that a very considerable 
number of Englishmen have no notion that anything is 
wrong or dishonourable by which a seat in Parliament 
may be won or preserved. How to defeat the law, how to 
outwit justice, how to secure an end and just avoid the 
consequences of the means taken to secure it, appears to be 
the one thought of at least one class of people who under- 
take tomanage elections. Election managers at Stroud had 
had plenty of warning ; but warnings were lost upon them. 
Party spirit ran high, and party spirit so far blinded men 
who in calm times and in ordinary business would not do 
anything cbviously wrong that they would rather risk 
anything than be beaten by their political ‘opponents, 
At the general election in February two Liberals were 
returned, thus reversing the decision of the constituency 
which, by electing Mr. Dorrixeron a few weeks before, 
had done far more than it could have expected to 
do; for, by prompting Mr. Giapsrong to dissolve Par- 
liament, it had brought about a change of Ministry. 
A petition was lodged and tried, and the two Liberals were 
unseated. In their place Mr. Dorrincroy and a Liberal 
were returned ; but the more hot-headed of the Liberals 
were angry at having lost a seat, and petitioned against 
Mr. Dorrineron’s return. The petition was successful, 
and Mr. Dorrincton was replaced by Mr. Branp. This 
was the fourth election in one year, and it might havebeen 
thought that the teachings of experience would not have 
been neglected, and that unusual pains would have been 
taken to conduct everything in the most unexceptionable 
way. On the contrary, scarcely anything was omitted to 
make the conduct of the election as discreditable as 
possible. Mr. Branp was returned, and we now know how 
Mr. Branp’s seat was won for him. Every artifice that 
ingenuity could devise was employed to win the seat by 
illegal means, and yet keep the sitting member free from 
responsibility. A secret fund was raised and spent, but it 
was not intended to pass through the hands of Mr. Branp’s 
agents. The management of affairs was not entrusted to 
any one responsible person on Mr. Branv’s behalf. There 
were agents, but the agents had no distinct functions, 
and had no communication with each other. They 
had subordinates under them who worked independently 
of them, and there was always some irresponsible person 
at hand who could do anything in the world as if by a 
sudden inspiration of instinct. Strangers at a long 
distance were moved by a mysterious impulse to go to the 
ends of the earth in connexion with the Stroud election. 
One resident at Taunton was suddenly seized with a desire 
to go and canvass a voter at Landore, another to canvass 
a voter at Birmingham. One stranger betook himself to 
Cardiff and then to Fulham. It became a sort of axiom 
that Stroud things should not be done by Stroud people. 
There were strangers to do everything—strangers to watch 
Stroud public-houses; strangers to watch the arrival of 
the trains ; strangers to walk about platforms and suggest 
that sovereigns might be had easily for expenses. We 
used to hear in old days of the Man of the Moon who, on 
the evening before an election in a corrupt borough, 
arrived at a low public-house with bags of gold. But last 
summer it seemed as if the whole population of the moon, 
if there is any, had taken it into their heads to come to the 
earth and to stroll about trying to get Mr. Branp in for 
Stroud. 


What makes the history of these proceedings particularly 
instructive is that the combination was very nearly suc- 
cessful. The case of Stroud is entirely different from the 
old familiar cases in which a rich man wanting to get into 
Parliament boldly bribed a constituency, or his agents bribed 
for him, trusting that he would be sure to pay the bill after- 
wards. At Stroud it was not Mr. Brann who wanted to get 
into Parliament by illegal means, but a number of unscru- 
pulous men who determined to get him in by illegal means 
What they wanted was not the personal friendship of Mr. 
Brand, but that their man should win, and their local 
enemies be defeated ; that they should be able to 
pace about Stroud with the air of conquering heroes. 
They had money, and party spirit made them glad to part 
with their money to gain ends of their own. Of course 
Baron Picorr pronounced Mr. Branp perfectly clear of any 
suspicion of having himself authorized what had been 
done. It is indispensable for those who want to win an 
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election on their own account to have a candidate who is 
as honourable and innocent as possible. He is to 
know nothing; his agents are, if possible, to know 
nothing and do nothing. The great object is to ex- 
empt the sitting member and his agents from all re- 
sponsibility. The counsel for the sitting member will 
then, if a petition is lodged, be able to ask, as the 
counsel for Mr. Branp repeatedly asked during the trial 
that has just closed, ‘‘ What have we to do with all this ? ” 
Fortunately it happened that in one clear case a very 
humble agent of Mr. Branp was shown to have given half- 
a-guinea in bribery, and so Mr. Brayp was unseated. But 
case after case of bribery was proved, and the counsel for 
the sitting member was able to say complacently, “ We are 
“not responsible.”’ It is not, however, merely when an elec- 
tion is going on that audacious attempts to defeat the law are 
made. When a petition has been lodged things become 
very critical. The friends of the petitioner try to collect 
evidence, and they are known to be having some success. 
The next step is therefore to spirit away the witnesses on 
whom the petitioner is known to be going to rely. This 
practice has been resorted to at Stroud with wholesale anda- 
city. Before the petition which lost Mr. Dorrineton his 
seat was heard by Baron BraMwELL, five or six persons were 
spirited away to Brussels; and before the present petition was 
tried by Baron Picorr, a man named Workman, who had 
“made a clean breast of it” to a Conservative agent, had 
been got off safely to America. Justice was so far defeated, 
and defeated with impunity. The spiriting away of 
Workman was brought home toa person who had acted 
as agent of Mr. Branp at the last election; but this could 
not void the election, for the question was whether the seat 
had been obtained by illegal means. That Workman had 
been bribed at the last election was clear, and that he had 
been bribed by some one who received letters addressed to 
an agent of Mr. Brann was clear, for it was on a hint 
given in a letter from Workman to this agent that he was 
open to an offer that a wonderful person from the moon called 
on Workman and bribed him. But most conveniently 
the agent did not open his own letters, and how was Mr. 
Branp to be responsible for some wicked person opening 
his agent’s letters, and then, without saying a word 
to the agent, rushing off and bribing one of the 
agent’s correspondents? This is a _ story worth 
thinking over, if any one wishes to know what things 
may be done when it is a political party and not a particular 
— that is working for a seat. A voter is bribed, and 

e is bribed because he writes to an agent of the candidate 
that he would like to be bribed. But there are persons in 
the office of the agent who intercept the letter and bribe 
the voter. Afterwards the voter confesses that he has 
been bribed, and then a large sum is given him to go to 
America, and he is huddled away secretly out of the 
borough. This time the agent is privy to the matter, but 
he is no longer acting as agent. He was agent for the 
election, but not for the purposes of the petition. Mr. 
Branp was held by Baron Picorr to be responsible neither 
for the bribery nor for the abduction of the witness; and 
if all the cases of illegal practices had but been managed 
as cleverly as this one was managed, Mr. Branp would have 
retained his seat, and the joy of the Liberals of Stroud 
would have been complete. 


It is quite true that members of a political party 
who do what was done at Stroud subject them- 
selves to certain risks. They may very possibly at- 
tain their political end. Their man may win the seat 
and keep it, although it has been won by bribery 
and kept by the abduction of witnesses. Still, if 
their acts could but be brought home to them, they would 
no doubt be punishable by law. They therefore take as 
many precautions as they can to avoid being found out. 
They act through strangers ; they send to Taunton if they 
want to communicate with Birmingham. They probably 
take very good care to commit themselves to no one who is 
not devoted to their interests, who would not have to share 
their punishment with them, and who would not be willing 
to go off to America if danger threatened. But this is not 
really the only protection they enjoy. Who is to pro- 
secute them? They know that prosecutions for mal- 
wang at election time would be very unpopular. 

hey know that their political adversaries have their 
own sins to answer for, and that every one has cogent 
reasons for keeping quiet. They rely on the unwilling- 
ness ef fellow-townsmen to take any very harsh measures. 
They are aware that the House of Commons is very tender 


over election offences. The House of Commons is under 
the guidance of the Ministry of the day, and the Minis 

is very apt to shrink from the reproach of putting the law 
in motion against political adversaries. Even the judge 
is not free. He is only the agent of the House of Com- 
mons, and the power of the House is delegated to him 
avowedly as a temporary expedient. Baron Picorr de- 
tected one case of clear indisputable perjury committed 
before him. The proper function of a judge who sees 
perjury committed before him so distinctly that he publicly 
states it to be perjury is at once to order the offender to 
be prosecuted. But Baron Picotr merely quoted an 
appropriate saying about perjurers stammering, and in- 
dulged in a general moral reflection upon the iniquities to 
which political partisanship can give rise. Every one, 
from the Prime Minister to the lowest stranger from 
Taunton, is penetrated with a belief which centuries of lax 
conduct have instilled into the English mind, that an 
election is like a branch of mistletoe, and that things 
may be done under its shelter which elsewhere would be 
thought very rude and naughty. It has been suggested 
that the writ for a new election at Stroud should be delayed 
for a considerable time ; and if such a proceeding would ever 
be justifiable, the peculiarities of the recent history of 
Stroud would be as good a justification for it as possible. 
But, to say nothing of the constitutional objections to such 
a proceeding, which are not perhaps very strong, it certainly 
seems as if this would be rather too handsome a reward to 
the Stroud Liberals for their goings-on. They would not 
have got their man in, but they would have succeeded in 
keeping out the man of the otherside. The sitting mem- 
ber for Stroud is a Liberal, and although Stroud has 
twice within a few months returned a Conservative, 
yet, if no writ were issued, the effect would be that 
during the present Parliament the whole represen- 
tation of the borough would be handed over to 
the Liberals. The secret fund would not have been 
spent, nor all the strangers employed, in vain. Stroud would 
have been reduced to the position of a borough return- 
ing one member, and that member a Liberal. It would 
seem better at once for Stroud and the nation te take this 
opportunity of strengthening the hands of the law a little. 
If election judges were invited to order prosecutions for 
manifest perjury committed in their presence, and if the 
abduction of witnesses prepared to give evidence on a peti- 
tion was made a statutable offence, prosecutions for which 
were a matter of course, and not merely of the discretion 
of the House of Commons or the Ministry, the history 
of the Stroud petition would not have been told without a 
useful moral being added to it. 


RUSSIAN DESIGNS ON TURKEY. 


. explanation of Russian designs on Turkey which 
has lately been published in the St. Petersburg Goloss 
is probably accurate, if it is not official. ‘The newspaper 
press, which sometimes worries and alarms Constitutional 
Ministers, is one of the handiest and most useful instru- 
ments of a despotic Government. Although Russian 
journals never publish anything distasteful to the authori- 
ties, they can always be disavowed. If it is desired either 
to deceive foreign States, or to accustom them to schemes 
not yet formally avowed, an article in a newspaper is a 
more convenient form of communication than a despatch. 
Another advantage of inspired journals is that they seem to 
suggest as the national wish any policy which the Govern- 
ment may desire to recommend to its subjects. Recent ex- 
perience shows that Russian policy is often announced in 
newspapers at the same time at which it is officially or 
extra-officially disavowed. When Count Scuouvatorr gave 
the English Government the personal assurance of the Km- 
peror ALEXANDER that Khiva would be evacuated after 
it should have been occupied, the journals of St. Petersburg 
and Moscow ridiculed the suggestion that any Russian 
conquest could be abandoned in deference to the wishes of 
England. The event showed that the newspapers were 
well informed, and that the Emperor and his confidential 
Envoy were mistaken. It is not improbable that in 
diplomatic communications the proceedings of Russia in 
respect to the Austrian Commercial Treaty with Roumania 
may have been professedly reconciled with the stipulations of 
treaties, and with the rights of the Turkish Government. 
The semi-official organ of the Russian Government states, 
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with calculated cynicism, that the recognition of the claims 
of the Principalities to conclude treaties without the sanction 
of the Porte is part of a policy which is to result in the 
ful dismemberment of Turkey. Russia, in the con- 
ventional phrase, always retains her interest in the welfare 
of the Christian subjects of Turkey. As the Porte 
exercises no kind of control over the domestic affairs 
of the Principalities, intervention in the matter of a 
commercial treaty can scarcely proceed from pure philan- 
thropy. 

One of the purposes of the manifesto is to proclaim the 
continuance of the union which has been established among 
the three great military Empires; and it is at least possible 
that, under the form of professions of confidence, the 
Russian Government may intend to convey a hint to 
one of its two allies. The concurrence of Germany with 
Austria is attributed to two motives which are equally 
imaginary. It is supposed that Prince Bismarck may 
have wished to show his gratitude for the recognition 
of Serrano, and that he may also have desired to make 
himself a party to an Oriental arrangement. The rela- 
tions between Germany and Austria are not at the 
present moment extraordinarily cordial; and no settle- 
ment of the Eastern question is likely to be successful 
without the previous assent of the most powerful State 
on the Continent. The Prussian Correspondent of the Times, 
who is apparently sometimes in the secrets of the Cabinet 
of Berlin, explains the action of Germany by a confused 
and unmeaning statement about the demand of the German 
population for additional supplies of provisions. No 
Austrian treaty would in any way facilitate'the importation 
of Danubian wheat into Prussia. It would appear that, 

rhaps from regard to the Prussian Prince who reigns in 
pousteaity the German Government is disposed to promote 
the independence of the province. The main object of the 
Russian writer is to intimate that the measure adopted in 
concert by the three Courts was a slight to England, and 
perhaps to France. It seems that the Porte answered their 
joint demand without consulting the English Ambassador ; 
and Russia naturally exults in one among many proofs 
that English influence in the East is declining. It 
would be too much to expect that great Powers 
should concern themselves with the provisions of treaties. 
It would have been easy to induce the Roumanian 
Government to obtain the sanction of the Porte to 
an arrangement which may perhaps be beneficial. 
It seems probable that the object of Austria may be rather 
commercial than political, although there has for some 
time past been an approximation between Austrian and 
Russian policy at Constantinople. The permanent interests 
of States afford a safer guide to their conduct than any 
special measures which maybe suggested by temporary mo- 
tives. It is possible that Austrian statesmen may favour 
the practical detachment of Roumania from Turkish 
sovereignty, but it will never be their policy to countenance 
an extension of the influence which Russia hopes to estab- 
lish in the valley of the Danube. If the English Govern- 
ment hereafter persists in its traditional opposition to 
Russian designs, it may confidently reckon on the co- 
operation of Austria. 

The author of an article in the Quarterly Review on Pro- 
vincial Turkey, who evidently possesses unusual familiarity 
with Eastern affairs, has the boldness to advocate the 
policy which was proposed twenty years ago by the Em- 
peror Nicnotas to the English Government. If the affairs 
of England were directed absolutely by Napotzon or by 
Bismarck, it might be possible to try the daring experiment 
of dividing the Turkish dominions between the two Powers 
which have long contended for supremacy in the East. 
The writer proposes that the European provinces should 
be allowed to fall under the influence or the direct adminis- 
tration of Russia, while Egypt and the countries bordering 
on the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf should be made de- 
pendencies of England. It is a sufficient, if not a satisfactory, 
answer to the suggestion that no Minister holding power 
at the will of a Parliamentary majority will ever undertake 
so vast and perilous a combination. The author of the 
essay may perhaps have described correctly the decay of 
Turkish society in consequence of the levelling and cen- 
tralizing system which was commenced by the father of 
the present Suttay. For the local aristocracy of the purely 
Mahometan provinces modern practice has substituted 
corrupt agents of the Government, whose function is to 
amass money for themselves, and to remit a share of their 
gains to their patrons at Constantinople. It may be true 


that a perverse imitation of the worst peculiarities of 
modern Europe has rendered Turkey incapable of self- 
defence ; but even if it were otherwise possible that Eng- 
land should concert with Russia a scheme of partition, 
it would be necessary to reckon with Austria, with Ger- 
many, and with France. Europe may hereafter acquiesce 
in the transfer to English administrators of the com- 
mercial management for the common good of the Suez 
Canal; but a claim of sovereignty over Egypt itself would 
be unanimously resented. The comparatively unambitious 
policy of protecting the Turkish Empire as long as possible 
is more practicable, and perhaps it may in itself be more 
expedient. One strong reason for discouraging and post- 
poning territorial revolutions is to be found in the inevitable 
progress of sound economical doctrine. A chief motive of 
the ambition of Russia is the desire to extend the region 
from which foreign commerce may be excluded. When 
the same fallacies prevailed in England, successful efforts 
were made to acquire possessions in all parts of the world. 
Since the adoption of the principles of Free-trade England 
has ceased to covet additional colonies; and it is only after 
long controversy that the petty annexation of the Fiji 
Islands has been effected by the present Government. 
When Russia in turn finds that Free-trade is a source of 
prosperity, the appetite for annexation in Europe and in 
Asia may perhaps abate. Nations are slow in learning 
that it is possible to buy and sell to advantage without 
acquiring the freehold of the shop. 

The insolent taunts addressed by Russian journalists to 
England form an instructive commentary on the project of 
the new Convention which is to be held at St. Petersburg 
for the reform of the laws of war. Pure benevolence 
abhorrent of human suffering finds vent in laws for enlist- 
ing and arming the whole population of the Empire, in 
proposals for facilitating invasion by regular armies, and 
in unprovoked insults to the only Great Power which has 
really and ostensibly adopted a policy of peace. On the 
outskirts of the Russian Empire the population is securing 
itself by general emigration against the beneficent organi- 
zation which is to make every man a soldier, and to protect 
him by the novel laws of war. The Mahometans of the 
Crimea are escaping into Turkey, while the Russian 
Government is unable to control its solicitude for the 
Christian subjects of the Suttan. The Governments of the 
Continent yearly increase the intolerable burden of mili- 
tary service ; but all of them, with the exception of Russia, 
may urge in excuse that their armaments may possibly be 
required for defensive purposes. Both Franceand Germany 
contemplate without disguise the renewal at some future 
time of their struggle, and Austria is from time to time 
menaced by Russia, and liable to political collisions with 
Germany. The enormous army of Russia can only be in- 
tended for purposes of conquest, which will, it may be 
presumed, be undertaken and conducted according to the 
strictest rules of philanthropy as taught at Brussels. 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION AND THE FRENCH 
ASSEMBLY. 


ey French Assembly has shown a commendable 


knowledge of itself in devoting three days to the dis- 
cussion of University Education. Careless critics will be 
disposed to say that in the existing condition of France the 
first business of a Legislature is to frame a Constitution. 
But a Chamber which recognizes its political shortcomings 
may justly plead them as an excuse for shirking a task 
of this kind; and if once this is admitted, the Assembly 
could hardly spend its time better than in considering how 
to train up a generation which shall be better fitted than 
its predecessor to deal with public affairs. The deputies 
were well rewarded for their self-denial in thus turning 
their backs upon politics. Even a debate upon the organi- 
zation of the Septennate could not well have been more 
exciting. The Bishop of Ortgaxs was unmeasured 
in his denunciation of the Revolution. M. Cuatieme.- 
Lacour was equally unmeasured in his denunciation 
of the Church. There was as much in these speeches for 
the Right and Left to applaud or execrate as if they had 
been delivered at the very crisis of a constitutional debate. 
It is not in g’rance alone that a University Bill provokes a 
disproportionate amount of heat; but in no other country 
perhaps could the questions really at issue have been so 
systematically ignored. In the German Parliament there 
would probably have been even greater excitement about 
the religious side of the controversy ; but the fact that it 
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has an educational side as well would have been remem- 
bered from time to time. 

The issue of the discussion was at no time doubtful; 
but if it had been possible for injudicious oratory to 
frustrate the speaker’s object, neither the Bishop of 
Oxteays nor M. would have much 
eause for self-congratulation. The debate was opened 
by M. Bert, who, in opposing that freedom of the higher 
education which the Bishop of Orirans demands, said 
so many damaging things about the present system 
that it only wanted a little management to make his speech 
appear as an argument on the Bisnor’s side. To whatever 
cause the failure is to be set down, it seems clear that in 
many respects the system of having a single University for 
the whole of France, under the supervision and control of 
the Government, has worked ill for the interests of educa- 
tion. The Faculties have been starved, and originality of 
teaching has been steadily discouraged. M. Bert would 
remedy these defects by the creation of four Universities, 
supported, if we understand him rightly, by grants from 
the State and from the towns in which they are situated, 
and by the fees paid by the students. These Universities 
would be independent of the Government and independent 
of the University of France, which would then become 
once more the University of Paris. This is not a scheme 
at all calculated to please the Bishop of Ortzans, but he 
need not have denounced one plan for abolishing the 
monopoly now enjoyed by the University of France while 
in the act of advocating another plan for attaining the same 
end. M. Bert’s proposal was not properly before the 
Assembly, and until it is he might have been set down as 
a fellow-labourer rather than as an adversary. But the 
Bishop of Orizans had heard liberty of teaching interpreted 
to mean, not liberty to any one to teach, but liberty to teach 
anything, and the very sound of the words was enough. 
He could not even control himself so far as to hold M. 
Bert's plan up to the laughter of the Assembly, a task 
which a less able speaker than the Bishop might have 
achieved without difficulty. M. Brrt’s ideal of educational 
freedom has been best attained, it seems, at Berlin, where 
some years since a complete system of doctrine was main- 
tained by a certain Professor on one day and disproved 
from the same chair by his assistant on another day. All 
opinions, however absurd, are to find a place in M. Bert's 
Universities, and he would leave it to the studentsto show 
by their absence from the Professor’s lectures the low 
esteem in which they hold his views. It was hardly 
necessary for the Bishop of Organs to repudiate this 
theory of liberty, and a little more self-restraint would 
have saved him from the inconsistency of denounc- 
ing freedom of teaching as applied to other people, 
while claiming it as applied to himself. Nor was 
it prudent to make a debate on University educa- 
tion the occasion for an attack upon the Revolution. He 
might have extolled the age when three-and-twenty inde- 
pendent Universities secured freedom of education, and 
met the intellectual needs of the French people, without 
tracing the extinction of letters to those principles of 1789 


which have had so many and such contradictory accusa- 


tions laid at their door. 

Any errors on the part of the Bisnop were soon for- 
gotten in the excitement caused by M. Cuattemet-Lacour’s 
reply. The two deputies look at the question in the same 
light. Both see in freedom to found Universities an oppor- 
tunity of which the Church is sure to avail herself. When 
M. Cuattemet-Lacove comes to talk about the Church, he 
is quite as outspoken in his language as the Bishop of 
Og.Eaxs is when he talks about the Revolution. If there 
were no GALLIOs interposed between them, these enraged 
champions would not rest until they had sent one or the 
other to the stake or the guillotine. The value of liberty, 
according to M. Cuatteme.-Lacour, depends entirely upon 
the use that is to be made of it; and the use that is to be 
made of it will be determined by the character of the 
persons who enjoy it. The only persons who will profit by 
liberty to found new Universities will be the Catholic 
clergy. They have the gift of teaching in an eminent 
degree, and they will make excellent professors. But the 
lawyers, the doctors, the men of science brought up under 
their teaching will be all devoted to the Qyllabus, and 

ledged to destroy the whole fabric of modern society 
iouuien the Syllabus has cursed it. A system which is 
attacked has a right to defend itself, and to give the clergy 
ission to found Universities would be to put arms into 

the enemy’s hand. ; 


M. Lasovtaye defended the Bill on the wider ground 
that he was not prepared to refuse to others the liberty 
which he claimed for himself. If the Bishop of ORLEans 
did not shut his eyes to the progress of events he would 
see that on this ground alone is it possible for the Church 
to obtain that fair field which, as he complains, is denied to 
her by the present uniformity in the higher education. If 
the Roman Catholic clergy had suflicient faith in their 
own principles to let them take their chance with others 
in the arena, they would find a certain number of Liberals 
who would be willing to admit them as competitors on 
equal terms. So long as they go on protesting that, though 
they claim admission to the lists as a matter of right for 
themselves, they intend to close them against all other 
combatants as soon as they get the strength to do so, 
a Liberal need have very robust faith in his own 
principles to be willing to pull down any barriers 
to their progress which he may find existing. Now 
a robust faith in their own principles is a quality which 
French Liberals rarely possess. They are more inclined to 
suppress their opponents than to disregard them. The fre- 
quent examples of men brought up in the strictest sect of 
Ultramontanism becoming free-thinkers even in the Semi- 
nary itself have not shaken M. Cuattemet-Lacovr’s belief 
that the clergy only want opportunity to make all their pupils 
think as they do. In his heart he suspects that modern 
ideas only prevail over medizval ideas because they happen 
to have force on their side, and this foree can be used to 
prevent medieval ideas from gaining the influence over 
mankind which they would otherwise have. In this 
respect there is wonderfully little difference between 
him and M. Dupantovr. Each so far follows the 
apostolic maxim that he esteems the other to be better, in 
the sense of stronger, than himself, and each is resolved 
not to be squeamish about taking unfair advantages. 

Looking at the question as Englishmen, we have great 
reason to be satisfied that our University system, whatever 
may be its shortcomings in other respects, is neither 
governmental nor clerical. Oxford and Cambridge have 
failings of their own in abundance, but there is no- 
thing in their system to stereotype these failings for 
the future. They represent only too sensitively the intel- 
lectual phase of the hour, but they do not protect it 
against attack from without or revolt from within. The 
antagonism which, it is to be feared, will arise between the 
new clerical Universities, if any such are founded in 
France, and the State University, is reproduced among us 
by the antagonism between rival schools of thought in the 

niversities themselves. But for the unwise prohibition 
which prevents Roman Catholics from going to Oxford or 
Cambridge, the representation of this antagonism would 
have been more complete than it is. The difficulties in 
the way of a thoroughly satisfactory settlement of the 
question of University education will not be appreciated 
in France until the details of the Bill come to be dis- 
cussed. 


AGKICULTURAL POLITICS. 


HE Central Chamber of Agriculture represents, accord- 
ing to its Report, fifty-four local associations, and 
both the constituent bodies and the federal Council devote 
themselves with praiseworthy concentration of purpose to 
the promotion of the interests of tenant-farmers. A few 
landowners, including Lord Hampton and Sir Grorce Jenxrn- 
SON, serve as ornamental appendages to the Chamber, but 
it may be doubted whether the most liberal landlord heartily 
sympathizes with efforts to rearrange contracts relating to 
land for the exclusive benefit of the occupiers. The spirit 
in which the Chamber conducts its operations is clearly 
displayed in several passages of the Report, as in the ex- 
pression of regret that a larger number of tenant-farmers 
was not returned to Parliament for counties at the general 
election. There is nothing to prevent farmers from 
electing, if they think fit, représentatives from among 
themselves; but in this, as in other cases, political power 
is a constant quantity, and whatever is given to one section 
of the community must be taken from another. ‘The sub- 
stitution of farmers for the landed gentry in the House of 
Commons would be almost a political and social re- 
volution; and the change would not be regarded with 
satisfaction by those who are anxious to preserve as 
long as possible what remains of the aristocratic 
element in the English Constitution. The local self-govern- 
ment of which Englishmen boast, and which foreigners 
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admire, has from the earliest times been in rural districts 
administered by the landed gentry. Except in matters 
affecting their own pockets the farmers would be at least as 
Conservative as the landowners, and they would offer a 
more resolute opposition than the present county members 
to the further dilution of the suffrage ; but the influence of 
rank and property forms the main distinction between the 
English Constitution and the numerous Continental expe- 
riments in representative government. As a sagacious 
Liberal of the last generation who lived much in France 
often said, “‘ How is a department to be independent of the 
** Prefect.when there is not a single resident to whom any- 
* body else will touch his hat?” The Ballot will enable the 
farmers at their pleasure to displace the landlords who have 
hitherto been their Parliamentary representatives and 
political leaders. It would seem from the Report of the 
Council of the Chamber of Agriculture that the more active 
members of the association consider the innovation desir- 
able. As the Council and the Chamber confine their at- 
tention exclusively to agricultural interests, they have 
perhaps not considered the importance of the political 
results which would follow from the selection of county 
members from a new class. 

The Council in their Report disclaim the demand which 
had been preferred by some of their members for the 
creation of a separate department with a Minister for 
Agriculture at its head. There is no objection to the 
moderate proposal that the distribution of legislative and 
administrative business relating to agriculture should, if 
necessary, be rearranged. The whole amount is insigni- 
ficant, for measures affecting the relations between landlord 
and tenant would require the intervention of some prin- 
cipal Minister, and would be discussed in Parliament as im- 
portant political questions. The application of the Acts 
for preventing the spread of contagious diseases of animals 
might possibly be more conveniently managed by the 
Board of Trade than by the Privy Council. The Chamber 
naturally looks at the subject from the point of view of 
owners and breeders of stock, who are interested in the 
maintenance of sufficient securities against infection. 
Many farmers and graziers suffered almost ruinous losses 
from the cattle plague seven or eight years ago, and since 
that time the foot and mouth disease has occasion- 
ally done great injury in almost all parts of the country. 
It is perfectly proper that the farmers should insist on 
adequate precautions; but it is necessary to guard against 
the operation of motives of which perhaps they are not 
distinctly conscious. Every restriction on the importation 
of foreign cattle incidentally protects native produce. 
English farmers have a perfect right to protest against the 
introduction of disease among their own herds; but the 
consumer has a strong interest in securing the modest com- 
petition of foreign cattle with the natural monopoly of the 
home breeder and feeder. A strong feeling seems to be 
entertained against the veterinary advisers of the Privy 
Council, who may perhaps have inclined to a lax judgment 
on measures of prohibition. The proper authorities will 
pay due attention to the representatives of the agricultural 
interest, but it may be hoped that they will not yield to 
any one-sided or unfounded clamour. If any change or 
consolidation is effected in official arrangements, it will 
probably be found that the Board of Trade, even if it is 
called the Board of Trade and Agriculture, will adopt the 
practice of the Privy Council. Sir G. Jenkinson, who 
doubted the expediency of the proposed alteration, assamed 
that the chief of the new Department would, be selected 
from the ranks of the professed farmers’ friends. It 
would be highly undesirable to entrust any branch of 
public business to a representative of the special interests 
which it may be his duty to control as well as to protect. 

The harmony of the meeting in discussing the question 
of local taxation was only disturbed by the scepticism of 
Mr. Corrance, who questioned the excellence ‘of the last 
Budget. Two millions were, as he truly said, thrown away 
by the reduction of a penny in the percentage of Income- 
tax; and Mr. Corrance feared that contribution from the 
Imperial revenue in aid of the rates would interfere with 
efficient local administration. Although it may be doubted 
whether the pledges which were partially redeemed by 
Sir S. Norracorr’s donation were consistent with sound 
policy, the mode in which he offered relief to ratepayers 
was highly judicious. The payment of a part of the cost 
of pauper lunatics will not tend to promote insanity; 
and in undertaking an additional share of the burden of 
the police, the Government, intentionally or otherwise, pre- 


pares the way for a central administration of the force, 
which would produce great public advantage. The whole 
police of the kingdom ought to be subject to the same 
superior control, and its functions ought not to be limited 
by the boundaries of counties and boroughs. If at any 
future time the whole cost of the police is imposed on the 
taxpayer, the Government will certainly demand exclusive 
power corresponding to the national liability. The expres- 
sions of gratitude to the present Government for its con- 
cessions were prudent]y moderate and judiciously prospec- 
tive. As one of the speakers remarked, the Government 
had done all that it could; and perhaps hereafter, when a 
new surplus accrues, the land may get an additional bonus. 
For the same reason the Chamber expressed conventional 
regret that no attempt had been made to deal with the 
Malt-tax. It is well understood that no Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is likely to sacrifice a revenue of six millions 
from a tax of which the consumers who pay it scarcely com- 
plain. The House of Commons has no compassion for 
brewers, and it probably thinks that enough has for the 
present been done for sellers and buyers of beer. The 
malt-growers are themselves only a minority among 
the farmers, and fiscal legislation has of late years been 
seldom altered for the benefitof producers. On the whole, 
Mr. Disrarti and his colleagues may probably rely on the 
good will, if not on the active support, of the Chamber of 
Agriculture. If they neglect the duty of repealing the 
Malt-tax, there is no reason to suppose that any probable 
successors would be more compliant. 

The question of the claims of tenants on landlords ex- 
cited more interest than the discussion of rates or of Malt- 
tax. The plausible demand of compensation for unex- 
hausted improvements is gradually giving way to the 
ominous phrase of tenant-right. There is no dispute as to 
the justice of allowing to an outgoing tenant the value of 
crops, of unexhausted manures, or of other additions to the 
fertility and value of the land. In draining and other 
permanent improvements the owner ought to have a voice ; 
and in many parts of the country no expenditure of the 
kind is ever incurred by the tenant. Mr. Howarp and other 
advocates of the interests of tenant-farmers greatly exagge- 
rate the effect which legislation might have in attracting 
capital to the land. There are large paris of the 
country in which tenants never think of making 
improvements; and yet under a general law they would on 
leaving their farms invariably claim compensation, and 
support their demand by the evidence of sympathetic 
neighbours. In more advanced districts the Lincolnshire 
custom, or some similar rule of compensation, might be 
advantageously introduced; but the demand for tenant. 
right points to the precedent of the Irish Act and to com- 
pensation for disturbance. It is commonly asserted that Mr. 
GLapstToNe’s measure transferred seventy millions sterling 
from the landlord to the tenant; and it is not worth while 
to inquire whether the interference with property was justi- 
fied by preponderating considerations of public good. 
English tenants have no moral or equitable claim to a 
share in the ownership of the land, nor is it desirable that 
incoming tenants should be habitually required to purchase, 
according to the Ulster custom, another property besides 
that which they take from the owner. A writer on the 
subject lately proposed that farms should be valued on 
entering and on quitting, and that any excess or deficiency 
should be respectively paid for by the landlord or by the 
tenant. It is intolerable that property should depend on 
incessant and compulsory valuations; and the landlord 
would often have to deal with an insolvent tenant. A 
stronger objection to the scheme is that it would transfer 
Mr. Mitt’s unearned increment, not to the State, but to 
the tenant. It is natural that a majority of tenant-farmers 
in the Chambers of Agriculture should decide every 
theoretical question against the landowner. 


PARTIES IN FRANCE. 


» hee expectation that the meeting of the French 

Assembly would be the signal for another, if an in- 
decisive, conflict of parties has not been fulfilled. The 
deputies have tome back from visiting their constituents, 
and are to all appearance as much in the dark about their 
wishes and the best means of giving effect to them as at 
the beginning of the recess. Marshal MacMauoy has 
spoken out plainly, but the world has got accustomed by 


this time to see nothing come of his plain speaking. He 
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has asked once more for constitutional laws, and described 
the unhappy state of a Government which cannot find a 
contractor to provide it with the powers necessary to its 
existence. In the meantime, however, the Government 
lives and moves and does pretty much what it likes, 
so that there is some excuse for the neglect with which 
its lamentations have been treated. One little opera- 
tion the Assembly has effected; and in a country which 
has lately sustained such tremendous material losses, 
perhaps this is as great a service as a Legislature can be 
expected to do. It has sent up the Funds. But the means 
by which this success has been won are hardly compli- 
mentary to its authors. There is greater confidence in the 
money market because the Assembly is going to adjourn for 
three weeks. The best wishes that a constitutional patriot 
can frame for the representatives of the people is that they 
should take a holiday nineteen days after they have begun 
work for the year. This is not only a true description of 
what the state of affairs is now ; it is also, for anything that 
can be foreseen to the contrary, a true description of what 
the state of affairs is likely to remain. They can only be 
legally altered in one of two ways. Either the Assembly 
must frame a Constitution of some kind, or it must consent 
to dissolve itself. The difficulties in the way of the first 
solution become greater instead of less. The organization 
of the Septennate, in a provisional sense, has been rendered 
impossible by the defection of the Extreme Right. Pro- 
visional Governments can only be organized when a 
majority of all parties wish to postpone the organization of 
anything definitive. But this is not the case in the French 
Assembly. There is a party which wishes to have the 
Republic proclaimed at once, and a party which wishes to 
have the Count of Cuamsorp restored at once, and these 
two together are more than strong enough to defeat the 
party which wishes to have nothing final done at once. 
The partial elections held during the recess have appa- 
rently not strengthened the Republican party as much as 
they were expected to do. Nearly all the members 
returned were Republicans, but this reinforcement 
has probably gone to balance secret defections rather 
than to raise the aggregate vote to a higher total. 
The willingness of the Extreme Left to see the Republic 
organized by the present Chamber is likely to decrease as 
the Conservative tendencies of those who would have to 
organize it become more pronounced ; so that, even if the 
long talked of conjunction of the Centres were to become a 
reality, it is doubtful whether the Left Centre would not 
lose as many votes in one direction as they would gain in 
another. Unless, therefore, Marshal MacMaunon should 
prove to have an amount of influence over the Assembly 
of which there is no present evidence, the Constitutional 
Laws are likely either to remain in the limbo of the Com- 
mittee of Thirty or to be brought thence only to be anni- 
hilated. It is to the Manswav’s credit that the deputies 
should place so much trust in his indestructible reverence 
for Parliamentary incompetence. But at times it is diffi- 
cult not to wish that they were in the hands of a ruler who 
would insist on their knowing their own minds. 


The second alternative is no more likely to be adopted 
than the first. If the Government were to throw its 
weight on the side of dissolution, it is possible that it 
might secure a majority. But the Government has no 
higher ambition than to organize the Septennate, and 
it is clear that this is the thing of all others 
which a new Assembly would not do. If Marshal Mac- 
Manon wishes to retain power till 1880, whether the Legis- 
lature wishes it or not, he had obviously better keep the 
Assembly he has, rather than change it for one of which 
he knows nothing. The existing Chamber is at all events 
inactive, and, as the relations between it and the consti- 
tuencics are purely accidental, there is no fear of its being 
urged from without to do something which the Mansiar 
would rather it left undone. A new Assembly would feel 
bound to do something, if only out of respect for the 
electors who had sent it to Versailles for that very 
_— If the powers about which the Marsuaniallks in 

is Messages were really essential to his happiness, he 
might be inclined to run any risks rather than forego them. 
But they are nothing of the kind. The Government, like 
all French Governments while they last, is absolute, and 
what can any Government wish more? Apparently Mor- 
shal MacManon is nice in his absolutism, and would like to 
suppress newspapers by a regular Press law rather than 
by virtue of the state of siege. But the newspapers get 
suppressed either way; and it migit be making personal 


government too much of a luxury to give it the machinery 
of constitutional government in addition to its own. 

If the Marsuat is not likely to suggest a dissolution to the 
Assembly, is the Assembly likely to suggest a dissolution 
to itself? So far as can be calculated from the known or 
suspected wishes of the various parties in the Chamber, it 
seems safe to say that a majority in favour of such a plan is 
most unlikely to be got together. It is true that during the 
last Session the Left Centre seemed to have brought them- 
selves to the point of facing their constituents; but at that 
time they had not been disabused of the notion that France is 
Left Centre. They thought that a genuine election would 
result in the return of a majority of moderate Republicans, 
and they had consequently no dislike to a dissolution 
except such as might be suggested to individual deputies 
by a fear for their own seats. Many of them might doubt 
whether they themselves would be returned again; but 
they had no reason to doubt that the deputies actually 
returned would be men of like passions with themselves. 
They can hardly retain this confidence now. It rested on 
the belief that the Radicals had learned wisdom by ad- 
versity, and had consented to suppress their own claims 
in favour of the claims of moderate Republicans. Six 
months ago this belief seemed to have some solid founda- 
tion ; but the Left Centre forgot that even a depressed Radical 
requires some consideration money before he will consent to 
efface himself sine die, In this case the consideration money 
was the immediate establishment of the Republic, and 
if the Left Centre had been able to accomplish this, 
it is probable that the Radicals would have held to their 
bargain. But the Left Centre had over-rated their own 
powers. They had promised more than they could perform, 
and the recent municipal elections expressed the discontent 
of the Radicals at discovering this. They had allowed the 
Left Centre to act as though there were no other Repub- 
licanism but Conservative Republicanism because they 
thought that even Conservative Republicanism was better 
than none at all. Now it turns out that Conservative 
Republicanism is the same thing as none at all, and 
they not very unnaturally feel that they have given their 
submission for nothing. But it is not given past recall. 
The Radicals have nothing to do but to separate them- 
selves from the Moderates, and they can secure the 
return of their own candidate in every Republican con- 
stituency, and the defeat of the Left Centre candidate in 
every Conservative constituency. The Left Centre know 
this quite as well as the Radicals, and under these circum. 
stances they can have nothing to hope from a dissolution. 
Yet they are the only party which can make a dissolution 
possible, since the Right know that no Assembly will do 
more for them than the present, while the Left, who would 
like to go to the country, are powerless to get there without 
the help of the Left Centre. There is a possibility that the 
consciousness of their weakness in this respect may induce 
them to make fresh overtures to the Conservative Repub- 
licans, but except by this means the life of the Assembly 
seems to run no immediate risk of being cut short. 


THE NAVY. 

i lg speech of Mr. E. J. Rrep at Pembroke Dock on the 

Navy deserves attention. He complains forcibly that, 
in comparison with the wealth of this country and the 
necessities of its condition, only a small sum is to be spent 
upon new ironclads during the current year. He views 
the proposal to spend only 660,000/. as a practical aban- 
donment of the position of this country in Europe. He 
quoted with approval a recent speech of Lord Henry 
Lennox, who declared that the time had arrived when the 
Government should regulate the expenditure of the nation 
by its requirements and necessities, and by no other prin- 
ciple. Hitherto, said Mr. Rerp, an opposite principle had 
prevailed, and the requirements of the service had to yield 
to political exigency. He thinks that the policy which he 
advocates, by giving permanence to our proceedings, 
and by providing for a steady addition to our 
naval forces, would practically tend in the long run 
to diminish expenditure. He did not concur with 
those members of his own party who objected to 
Mr. Warp Hvnt’s speech on the Navy Estimates. 
He accepts that speech as a pledge to do that which 
the speaker admitted to be necessary. The Minister 
described the fleet of this country as comprising only 41 
sea-going ironclads, of which 5 were building, 9 were either 
obsolete or not worth repairing, 9 were not condemned, but 
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could not be considered effective for the service of the year, 
4 were under repair, and only 14 of the whole 41 were 
then serviceable and effective. Here, says Mr. Rrep, is a 
pledge on the part of the First Lorp to bring no fewer 
than 27 ironclads promptly into the condition of real and 
effective ships, and great would be the advantage to the 
country if this promise were to be promptly fulfilled. He 
complains strongly of the Admiralty for withdrawing from 
its purpose of sending the Devastation at once to Gibraltar. 
“ But unfortunately, just as unreasonable confidence 
* prevailed when the Captain was sent to sea, unreason- 
“able distrust has prevailed now, and the country and 
“the naval service must suffer in consequence.” 
At the same time Mr. Reep does not advocate the con- 
tinually sending to sea of exceptional vessels which were, 
in point of fact, built only for occasional voyages. But he 
thinks it incumbent on the Administration to determine all 
those questions which the trial of the Devastation on a 
voyage to Gibraltar would probably settle, and settle with- 
out danger. The voyage of the Devastation has however 
been postponed ; but if the delay of her trial is made a pre- 
text for suspending the construction of similar ships, we 
think that the country will have reason tocomplain. There 
can, at any rate, be no doubt that such ships are excellently 
adapted for coast defence. We must provide, even if need 
be at heavy cost, for the present, and we cannot venture to 
put off shipbuilding until that indefinite future which shall 
produce a design for a man-of-war which all critics will con- 
fess to be perfect. We can only do the best that is possible 
under the circumstances, and it cannot be doubted that half a 
dozen ships like the Devastation would be a great security 
against invasion. 

When complaint is made of the insufficiency of the 
army, the usual answer is that we must depend upon 
the navy; but, unless Mr. Reep is entirely mistaken, 
the navy is not prepared to supplement the short- 
comings of the sister service in case of sudden war. Even 
if we had spent much more money on shipbuilding than 
we have spent, we should not have attained anything like 
the security which we formerly enjoyed, because we should 
not have anything like the reserve of ships which we used 
to keep. It is considerably under twenty years since the 
first of our ironclads was constructed, and already we are 
told that nine of them are obsolete or not worth repairing. 
It may be admitted that other naval Powers are short of 
reserves from the same cause; but no other Power 
depends as we do for safety on its fleet. We are not 
only liable, more or less, to invasion, but we draw 
our food supplies largely from abroad, and any serious inter- 
ruption of our foreign trade would be starvation. We used to 
be prepared to fight anybody anywhere at sea. We were 
often hardly pressed for seamen, but ships were never 
wanting, because we had accumulated in course of years a 
stock, of which the whole was serviceable, although the 
older ships had been improved upon, and usually by the 
study of models taken from our enemies. In the year 
1805 the country put forth to the utmost its resources to 
resist the threatened invasion of Napo.eon, and we find 
that 21 line-of-battle ships were commissioned during that 
year, so that the total of such ships in commission amounted 
by the end of the year to 104. The magnitude of this 
armament may be estimated by observing that Nertson 
fought the battle of Trafalgar with 27 ships, which formed 
a fleet more than equal, as the event proved, to the largest 
fleet which Naro.eon was able to collect under one command 
against it. After putting in commission 104 ships, there 
were still 16 ships in ordinary for sea service, and there 
were 26 ships building. It must be allowed that a 
year before, when there were 33 ships in ordinary, as 
many as 22 were reported to be in want of thorough 
repair, and it was only by adopting a new system of 
“doubling and bracing” that these ships were made fit 
for sea. But still they went to sea and fought battles, 
and several of them remained at sea for six or seven years. 

We are told that the efforts made in 1805 were gigantic; 
but if we were in similar peril now, our efforts to meet 
it would need to be superhuman. It may almost be said 
that the whole of our fleet which existed twenty years ago 
has been wiped out, and we have failed to create a new 
fleet, either because we really were in doubt what kind of 
ships to build, or because it was convenient to Ministers 
to pretend to be in doubt in order to escape financial 
trouble. It is even more difficult to extemporize a fleet 
than an army. We may perhaps persuade ourselves, in 
spite of warnings to the contrary, that raw levies would 


fight well on their own soil; but the wildest imagina- 
tion could not conceive that sailors can be useful with- 
out ships. Even in 1805 it was understood to be hope- 
less to hurry shipbuilders, and it has become utterly 
impossible now that a ship of war is a much more elaborate 
and artificial structure. Even if we suppose that there is 
a tendency to rely rather on guns than armour in the 
future, we have to provide for the present, in which armour 
is for line-of-battle ships confessedly necessary. A useful 
discussion has lately been raised by Mr. Reep as to the 
armament of unarmoured ships. He insists that some of 
these ships ought to carry armour-piercing guns, and he 
seems to contemplate the possibility of such ships success- 
fully engaging ironclads. But this is mere supposition, 
and even if it were well founded, the difficulty would only 
be shifted, as it is not probable that we have enough 
armour-piercing guns to equip all the unarmoured ships 
we could send to sea. In fact, guns as well as ships have 
become obsolete, whereas formerly our serviceable stock of 
both had accumulated during many years. 

One feature of our present prospect is not wholly unsa- 
tisfactory. Mr. Reep rather oddly states, as the result of 
his calculations, that where formerly we had to invest 1ool. 
we must now invest 170l.,in order to carry the same 
number of men to sea. He seems to suppose himself to be 
contending against somebody who insists that the safety of 
the country requires that a fixed number of seamen should 
be maintained without reference to the number and size of 
the ships composing our fleet. But it would probably be 
admitted by all rational disputants that the tendency of 
modern improvements is to increase the fighting power of 
ships without imposing a necessity to increase the numbers 
of their crews, but rather the other way. It was always 
held in the British navy that discipline was more valuable 
than numbers, and in all the victories of Netson and his 
contemporaries our ships carried fewer men than were 
opposed to them. Still it must be remembered that all 
recent improvements in ships and guns require increased 
skill in those who are to use them, and we cannot, as we 
used to do, take sailors out of a merchantman and expect 
them to do the work of a man-of-war. It would seem, 
therefore, that Mr. Reep ought to demand more ships and 
not fewer seamen. Whether it costs rool. or 170l. to keep 
a given number of men afloat is immaterial. The practical 
question is, What number of men is required afloat for the 
safety and honour of the country? and this can only be 
answered by determining to maintain some proportion be- 
tween our own force and the forces which may possibly be 
combined against us. If Mr. Reep, however, shou!d propose 
in Parliament to reduce the number of seamen for next 
year in order to apply the money thus saved to building 
ships, he may perhaps provoke the remark that there is 
nothing like leather in the opinion of those who deal in it. 
It will be difficult to persuade the public that we have too 
many sailors, especially when it is confessed that we have 
sadly too few soldiers. In the present alarming dearth of 
fighting men, it would be the height of folly to part 
with any that we have got, particularly as it has been seen 
in the Ashantee campaign that our sailors are fully capable 
of marching and fighting upon land. 

Hearty sympathy will be felt with Mr. Reep’s desire to 
bring about a better relationship and closer identity be- 
tween the Mercantile Marine and the Royal Navy, and if 
the services of seamen generally can be made available in 
time of war, it will become necessary to provide a sufli- 
ciency of cruising and fighting ships in which they 
may be employed. The recent awful losses of ships 
through structural weakness, to which Mr. Reep referred, 
are at least useful in showing that the ancient spirit 
of our navy is not extinct. The conduct of the Captain 
of La Plata was worthy of its most glorious days, and 
it is some consolation under recent disasters to 
remember that a south-west gale has been often a 
potent ally of England. The best seamen have least 
to fear from storms, and it avails not to build ironclad 
ships and arm them with heavy guns unless there be also 
skillto manage them. As long as our sailors have this 
skill, we possess a reserve independent of parsimonious 
administrators. But, looking to the accumulation of our 
wealth and the development of our trade, we should be 
mad to neglect any measure which experience suggests for 
their security. If Mr. Warp Hvyr will perform his duty 
in the spirit in which he entered on it, he will not want 
support. But it will be idle for any Minister to pretend 
that the condition of the navy is satisfactory. The figures 
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which Mr. Rep quotes are so simple that the conclusion | or covet the right to open a theatre in London, and there 


from them isinevitable. Without determining how strong | 
our ironclad fleet ought to be, we may act on the assump- | 
tion that it is now dangerously weak. 


THE DRAMATIC CENSORSHIP. 


HE action for libel against Vanity Fair supplies an 
appropriate and instructive commentary on the re- 
marks which we had last week to make on the impropriety 
of the performances at certain theatres. There can be no 
doubt that the dance which was impugned was indecent, 
and even grossly indecent, but the plaintiff had no difficulty 
in finding persons who were willing to testify that they had 
seen it, enjoyed it, and had not been in the least shocked 
by it. Indeed some of them had even taken their wives. 
One witness said he took his wife, and she saw no harm in 
the dance. Another said his wife liked it so much that 
she went to see it a second time. A third said he had 
gone to the theatre with what he called “ ladies,” and they 
were not at all put out by anything they saw. There is no 
reason to doubt the honesty of this evidence, but it seems 
to us to point to a different conclusion from that for which 
it was adduced. We will say nothing about the men, but 
that any woman with the faintest sense of the most elemen- 
tary decency could possibly sit out publicly, and more than 
once, such a spectacle of the degradation of her sex, is surely 
a melancholy proof of the debasing influence of such ex- 
hibitions. It is obvious indeed that, if this sort of thing 
is permitted at all, it must inevitably tend so to vitiate and 
deprave the public taste that by and by, by mere force 
of habit and familiarity, people will cease to be shocked at 
anything. It cannot be denied that popular notions of 
modesty are of a somewhat conventional character, and vary 
greatly in different parts of the world. There is, however, 
a tolerably settled and distinct conviction in this country 
as to the extent to which self-exposure in public should 
be tolerated; and though there might be a difficulty in 
laying down very precise rules as to the manner in which 
the subject should be regulated, there can be no difficulty 
whatever in enforcing such a general standard of decency 
on the stage as shail prevent a recurrence of the scan- 
dals of which complaint has justly been made. We re- 
collect reading in an old book of etiquette that, if a lady 
was in doubt as to whether a ribbon was dirty, she might 
be sure from the mere fact of the doubt that she ought not 
to wear it. This, it’seems to us, should be the rule of the 
stage. There should be no room for doubt as to whether 
a play is or is not decent. If there is really a doubt, the 
piece should be suppressed. In saying this, we are re- 
terring of course, not to subtle questions of what may be 
called intellectual morality, but to gross and open physical 
allurements. 

The Lorp Cuampertatn may perhaps have been mis- 
reported, but he seems to have said that he saw the dance 
at the theatre in question, that he thought it purposely 
and offensively indecent, and that his own opinion was that 
the theatre should have been at once deprived of its licence ; 
but that, yielding to advice, he did not carry out this in- 
tention. We do not of course know the grounds of this 
advice, or from whom itcame. But it seems to us very bad 
advice. This was a very disgraceful case of the sort of mis- 
conduct which it isthe Lorp CuamBeRLarn’s business to put 
down, and it is greatly to be regretted that he neglected to 
take the opportunity of making an example which would 
have had an extremely salutary effect. He ought instantly 
to have cancelled the licence, and there can be no doubt 
that, if he had done so, he would have been warmly and 
gratefully supported by public opinion. It is to be hoped 
that this prompt and peremptory course will be followed 
on the occasion of the next offence of a similar kind. It is 
necessary to remember the peculiar position which theatres 
occupy. The right to open a theatre is not the common right 
ofeverybody. Itis a special privilege and monopoly, which 
is granted only on certain conditions, and one of these con- 
ditions—at least in London—is that the pieces produced 
shall be subject to the supervision and authority of the Lord 
Chamberlain. Nobody need keep a theatre unless he likes, 
but, if he does, he must submit to these conditions; and the 
abuses which have crept in would not have reached such 
a climax of effrontery if the Lord Chambecrlain—we are 


speaking of course of snecessive occupants of the oftice— 


had been more uniformly firm and stringent. There are | 


can be no difficulty in ascertaining all about their private 
characters and antecedents; and no licence should be 

nted except to a person of unquestionable respecta- 
bility. Ifthe theatre is sub-let in any way, of course the 
licensee will be personally responsible for the behaviour 
of his deputy. The Lord Chamberlain has thus in 
his hands an irresistible authority, and it is much to 
be wished that he would exercise it. It is mon. 
strous that any person should be allowed to use a 
special privilege, which is supposed to be for the public 
benefit, in order to do tke public harm. On a first offence 
a warning might be given ; but defiance should be promptly 
punished by a withdrawal of the licence. If one or two 
houses were shut up in this way, it would bring managers 
to their senses. There is, we are aware, a difficulty about 
theatres which are beyond the Lord Chamberlain’s limited 
jurisdiction, and this is a question which deserves serious 
consideration. In any case, however, it is necessary that 
such powers of regulation as exist should be vigorously 
employed. 

It may perhaps be said that theatres which indulge in 
immodest freaks must soon acquire a reputation which 
will be a warning to decent people to keep away from 
them. But this is a plea which cannot for a moment be 
allowed. The public has a right to the theatres, and to all 
the theatres, and they ought to be conducted in such 
a way that respectable persons should not be afraid 
to go to them, or to take their wives and children. 
In such a case there is a common standard of de- 
corum which everybody understands. We have already 
remarked on the influence which the theatre exercises, not 
merely on those who frequent it, but on society at large. It 
is impossible that any reservoirs of pollution can be allowed 
to be set apart for the special service of the depraved volup- 
tuaries or silly lads who may choose to go to them, It is 
necessary to take into account the interest of the stage 
itself, as an honourable and useful profession. We observe 
that one of the theatres has put forth a special appeal to 
the gentlemen from the country who come up ior the 
Cattle Show. They are invited to regale themselves in the 
evening with an exhibition very similar in character to that 
which has engaged their attention during the day. 
** Venus, the goddess of material love,” is offered for in- 
spection, and our country friends will have an opportunity 
of enjoying the unreserved exposure of her “ points” and 
those of her companions. It is obvious that, if this sort of 
show is to become common, the eloquent and picturesque 
writer who does the Smithfield Show for the Times, and 
who describes so graphically the “‘ beast of ample size, level 
“ form, but somewhat weak in rib and rump,” and “the 
“ perfect beauty, with superb bosom, neck, shoulders, and 
“ flank,” may be expected to turn his attention to 
dramatic criticism. It is sometimes remarked at Isling- 
ton that an animal “ reveals to the hand a want of 
“solidity not at once discerned by the eye”; but it is 
to be hoped that country visitors will be made to under- 
stand that at the theatre—as yet—their curiosity cannot 
be indulged to quite the same extent. It is evident that 
performances of this kind must necessarily degrade the 
stage and tend to keep away from it those who might do 
much for its elevation, and for the higher culture as well 
as amusement of the people. To-day Miss Heten Favcit 
reappears for a special occasion; but where are her 
successors? The most conspicuous and deplorable weak- 
ness of the theatres at the present day is the want of 
actresses capable of portraying a high class of characters. 
There are happily still one or two left, but the supply is 
obviously failing, and it is impossible to wonder that it 
should fail when we see the sort of professional companion- 
ship to which women who embrace the profession are 
exposed. The essential condition of a pure, lofty, and 
wholesome drama is that the stage should be cleared of its 
“ material goddesses.” 


THE TRANSIT OF VENUS. 


— great event which has been the one subject of conversation 
in astronomical circles for the last two years is at last over, 
and we are daily receiving fresh news of the success with which 
the practised observers who, in stations dotted here and there over 
mure than half the surface of the globe, watched the transit 
of Venus, have utilized the precious minutes that were allowed 
them. The interest felt in the event has been universal. The 


only a comparatively small number of persons who enjoy , desire to know the scale on which the universe is built will hardly 
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seem a culpable or idle curiosity even in the eyes of the most 
cynical of practical men, and nothing less than the discovery of 
this is the expected result and the acknowledged aim of astronomers 
in this case. No doubt the world of the dinner-table, which finds 
itself bored with having to talk about the rival merits of the Hal- 
leyan and Delislean methods, will be relieved when the interest inthe 
matter is removed by the final settlement of the question, and when it 
isallowed to betake itselfagain to some more congenial topic than one 
which requires at least a knowledge of astronomical terms; nor willit 
derive any permanent satisfaction from the consciousness that we 
have shaken ourselves finally free from an error which magnified 
the linear dimensions of the universe by one-thirtjeth. But it will 
be long before thoughtful men forget an event which at once 
illustrates how vast are the dimensions of the solar system and 
other celestial distances compared with any terrestrial magnitudes, 
and in so doing gives a striking instance of the complete victory 
of human intelligence over the difficulties thus thrown in the way 
of its pursuit of knowledge. 

The acknowledged object of the observations of the transit 
of Venus is to enable us to calculate the distance of 
the sun from the earth. Were the earth so small that it might 
be regarded as a mere point in comparison with celestial 
spaces, it is easy to see that no observation of a heavenly 
body could tell us more than its direction and angular 
magnitude when viewed from the earth; of its distance and 
actual magnitude we should alike be totally ignorant. If, on 
the contrary, the earth were so vast and the distances of heavenly 
bodies from it so small that, when viewed from different parts, 
4 appeared in very different parts of the heavens (¢.e. in very 
different positions relative to the fixed stars), it is equally clear that 
two observations of the position of the same celestial ede made 
atthe same moment from two different parts of the earth at a 
Inown distance from one another, would give us its actual dis- 
tance from each; for it would be an instance of the well-known 
surveyor’s method of determining the distance of an inaccessible 
object by measuring a base line, and observing the position of the 
object from each end of the line. The actual case of the earth is 
intermediate between these two cases. With a body so near to 
us as the moon, a difference in position in the observers upon the 
earth produces a distinct difference in position of the moon, as is 
shown by the well-known fact that in a solar eclipse the moon 
may appear to cover the sun from one station, while it covers only 
a small portion of it when viewed from another. But if 
the sun could at one and the same moment be viewed 
from two diametrically opposite points on the earth’s surface, it 
would scarcely seem to be displaced among the stars through a dis- 
tance — = one-hundredth part of the breadth of its own dise. 
Now, irable as our astronomical instruments are, this in itself 
is but a small quantity to observe, and to obtain it correctly to 
about one-thirtieth of itself would baffle utterly the most refined 
observations ; greater errors than these must continually be present in 
our best observations, from defects and ehanges in the instruments 
and observers, even if the atmospheric conditions did not forbid us to 
attempt the direct determination of such minute quantities. Thus, 
unless we can get some phenomenon in which this effect of the 
actual magnitude of the earth in producing displacement in the 
heavenly bodies when viewed from different parts of it is magnified, 
we must rest content with a very rough idea of what that effect 
is, and consequently of what are the actual celestial distances. 

But here Kepler's great discoveries come to our aid. They 
enable us to calculate the relative distances of the planets from the 
sun without any knowledge of the actual distances, by ascertaining 
the length of time that each planet requires to make a complete 
revolution round the sun. From this we learn that the distance 
of Mars from the sun is about one-half as t again as 
that of the earth, while the distance of eens is about 
three-fourths of our distance. Hence, when Mars is nearest to us, 
itis only half as far from us as theeun is, and when Venus is at its 
nearest it is one-fourth as far; so that the effects of our terrestrial 
distances will be doubled in the one case and magnified fourfold in 
the other, and our chances of getting accurate results are propor- 
tionally increased. But there isa striking difference between the 
two cases. Venus is nearest to us when it is directly between us 
and the sun, but the orbit of Mars encloses ours, and thus that 
planet is nearest to us when we are directly between it and 
the sun, and it appears to be at a point of the heavens 
diametrically opposite to the sun. Hence, when in these 
positions, Mars can be observed all night long, while Venus, when 
in the corresponding position, cannot be observed at all, as it is 
buried in the rays of the sun. This very peculiarity, which renders 
such direct observation of Venus so diffteult and useless for our 
present purpose, causes it to give us on certain occasions an in- 
valuable method of determining the celestial distances. Though 
Venus generally passes a little above or a little below the sun, yet 
upon rare occasions it passes actually between the earth and the 
sun, and is seen projected on the sun's disc. The unparalleled ad- 
vantages of such an opportunity for measuring the exact eflect of 
terrestrial distances in producing apparent displacement in 
celestial objects is obvious on a moment’s thought. Not 
only have we a small and perfectly defined dise on which 
to mark the apparent position of the planet, but we 
have the far greater advantage that to some observers Venus will 
seem to pass nearer the centre of the sun than to others, and con- 
sequently will have a longer path on the sun’s face, and will there- 
fore take longer to cross. Moreover, to some it will begin to cross at 
an earlier moment than will be the case with others. Now time can 


be observed with the most complete accuracy, and thus an effect of 
displacement which can be e a question of a time-observation 
is vastly to be preferred to any other. Such are the chief advan- 
tages which a transit of Venus possesses. The methods of utilizing 
one are greatly modified by the fact that allowance must be made 
for the rotation apd motion of the earth during the not in- 
considerable time occupied by the transit. But in their 
main outlines the three great methods of observation of a transit 
correspond to the three mentioned above. The photographic 
(as also the direct) method is intended to determine the exact 
position which the planet seems to have on the sui’s disc; the 
method of durations is directed towards determining the length of 
time occupied in the whole transit, that thence the length of 
the apparent path, and thus its distance from the centre may be 
determined; and the Delislean method contents itself with estimating 
the exact moment and position of contact (either internal or external, 
and,on ingress or egress); in all cases, with the intention that by 
comparison with a similar observation from some widely distant 
plice on the earth’s surface, the difierence produced by this 
distance may be ascertained. In 1761 and 1769 attempts were 
made to utilize transits of Venus in the way we have mentioned, 
but errors, chiefly arising from the then little-understood peculi- 
arities of the phenomenon ailecting accuracy of observation, lead 
us to doubt whether the results were so good as others that have 
since been obtained by direct observations of Mars, as explained 
above, and it is to set this question at rest that the present ob- 
servations of the transit of Venus have been undertaken. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that, from the above considera- 
tions, no observation of the transit from a single station is of any 
value by itself in enabling us to determine the sun’sdistance. For 
this purpose the observations must be taken in pairs, such stations 
being chosen as will combine best with one another. Take, for 
instance, the method of durations, and suppose a good observation 
to have been taken at Hong Kong. The difference of the duration 
of the transit when viewed from Hong Kong and from Melbourne 
is about seventeen minutes; while the difference when Crozet 
Island is taken as the southern station, is twenty-five’ minutes. 
Thus an error of a second in the former pair of observations would 
make a difference half as large again in our results, as would 
the same error in the latter pair. It is this that causes 
astronomers to scan with such eagerness the fresh telegrams that 
from time to time come to hand telling of the respective success of 
each expedition. Had the phenomenon been one like a total eclipse 
of the sun, where the observers are separated only to diminish the 
risk of complete failure from bad weather, the first telegram re- 
ceived would have set all minds at rest; for when so practised an 
observer as Colonel Tennant has magnificent weather and is able 
to take one hundred photographs, nothing is left to be desired 
so far as results obtainable from that station are concerned. 
Since the receipt of that weleome piece of news we have 
learnt much about the other observing parties, and though 
the intelligence is but partially satisfactory, yet we Imow 
enough to warrant our considering that the observations taken 
as a whole have been highly successful. In Egypt, save 
at Alexandria, at Melbourne, at Pv and at Teheran, con 
success has been obtained ; and what is almost best of all, a tele~ 
gram from Dr. Janssen, the inventor of the photographic method 
of observation, and the one in whose hands it would be likely te 
produce the greatest results, has been able to obtain very good 
observations at Nagasaki, one of the best stations for that 
method. The failures at Alexandria, Adelaide, Shanghai, 
and Tashkend can be borne, as none. of those stations 
are of such critical or exceptional value that the loss 
of results obtained from them cannot be remedied by observa~ 
tions from the neighbouring stations; but the very moderate 
success at the Siberian stations is well nigh irremediable.. 
We still lack information from twelve of these stations; 
but it would seem that there was widespread haze and cloud 
over the whole of the region in which they were placed, and our 
prospects are rendered more gloomy by the fact that Wladiwostock, 
from which we had the earliest and most detailed information, is 
in later telegrams spoken of as one of the places where 
the weather was most favourable, whereas we know that it 
was very far from being what could be desired. The maim 
interest now centres in the parties at the Sandwich Isles and 
those in the Kerguelen and Crozet Islands. If these, and especi~ 
ally if the first mentioned, have failed, the loss will be great indeed, 
for they stand well nigh alone and unsupported. It will be long 
before any news of their success or failure come to us, unless 
indeed homeward-bound ships of Mr. Green’s magnificent Austra 
lian line are able to carry out their owner's project of calling at 
Kerguelen Island, and bringing us the news. If at this station 
the observations are satisfactory, we shall indeed have cause to: 
congratulate ourselves. We already know that good observations 
have been made at Nagasaki, and as the difference in duration 
between the transit there and at Kerguelen Island is twenty-eight 
and a-half minutes, the observations must be inaccurate indeed if 
we cannot obtain a result which shall not err to one-two-hun- 
dredth part of itself, and we may hope to attain to a still greater 


— of accuracy. 

e have said that observations must be looked at in pairs, and 
not singly. This it is that makes all astronomers so anxious to 
receive detailed accounts from the different observers, in order to 
ascertain how far we shall in this transit be baffled by a not fully 
understood peculiarity which was doubtless the main cause of the 
failure in 1769. The time taken by the planet in moving across 
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the sun’s edge is considerable, and, whether from irradiation or 
some other cause, it does not seem to have a circular shape 
during the whole of the passage, but will at the end of 
the ingress and the commencement of the egress seem 
to be wholly on the face of the sun, but to be con- 
nected with its by a black ligament. Now it is 
a debatable point which is the exact moment of ingress or egress ; 
whether it is the moment when the ligament is broken, or when 
it suddenly changes in a particular way well known to observers ; 
but this is a matter of very little importance provided all observers 
agree to observe exactly the same phase. e error in 1761 and 
1769 arose from the astronomers not fully knowing what to expect, 
and, in consequence, having to make up their minds at the time 
what cued pines of the contact they should take as the moment 
of true contact. To remedy this, all the English and American ob- 
servers—and we believe also those of other nations—have for months 
been practising themselves at artificial transits of Venus. A 
black dise of the right size sunk in a glass plate is made to pass 
over a brightly illuminated field of the same angular diameter as 
the sun’s disc at exactly the right rate, so that all the phases of 
the actual transit occur in the same order and at the same rate of 
succession. The value of such practice can only be judged of by 
those who know what a difficult task it is to take an observation 
at an exciting moment. So well does this seem to have answered, 
that accounts from Cairo say that the actual transit was so much 
like the artificial one that it was hard to get rid of the idea that 
it was not model practice. If it has been the same at other 
stations, the accuracy of our final results will be increased to an 
almost incredible extent, for there can be no fear that 
there will be any confusion as to the exact phase ob- 
served and noted by each observer. But in Dr. Janssen’s 
telegram there is an ominous statement that no ligament was seen. 
If so, the phases of the transit were different at his station from what 
they were at Cairo, and what they have probably been at other 
stations. This destroys all certainty in the comparison of his ob- 
servations with others, as it will be impossible to identify corre- 
sponding ‘phases. The telegram is not very full, and the pheno- 
menon of the ligament is so well known, and has been so universally 
observed, that it is scarcely possible that it can have been absent, 
and Dr. Janssen would have seen it if it were there, so that there is 
still ground to hope that we may have mistaken the meaning of 
his message. But we must obtain fuller accounts both from him 
and from others before all anxiety on this subject is removed. 

The exciting and interesting part of the work connected with 
the transit is over, but the really hard work is only just beginning. 
Each observation must be separately corrected for instrumental 
errors from data procureil at the place of observation, from repeated 
observations of the sun and stars during the long period (in 
some cases many months) that elapsed between the fixing of the 
instruments and the occurrence of the transit. Each photograph 
will be subjected to the most refined micrometric measurements, 
repeated dozens, if not hundreds, of times in order to ensure com- 
lete accuracy in the determination of the position of the 
ttle black dot upon the sun’s image; and when the separate 
observations have been thus prepared, they will have 
to be combined in pairs, and separate results obtained from each 
pair. All these results will probably difier, or at all events no one 
can be taken to be absolutely accurate, so that a further calculation 
must be made as to the result which is the best approach that we 
can make to the truth, and what degree of accuracy we may safely 
consider it to possess. It is this last calculation which will possess 
the deepest interest to astronomers. It will be but little satis- 
faction to them to find that the result finally obtained supports 
one or the other theory of the sun’s distance, if the separate results 
differ so widely that no special reliance can be placed upon it, or, to 
use the technical phrase, the “ probable error ” islarge. But it must 
not be imagined that all this vast amount of labour will fall 
to the lot of skilled astronomers such as those who have organized 
these expeditions. Mysterious as it may seem to outsiders to make 
an observed difference of duration in a transit give to us the 
distance of the sun from the earth in miles, yet the persons who 
make the requisite calculations are generally people who barely 
know the elements of trigonometry and algebra, and are, it is 
needless to say, utterly ignorant of theoretical astronomy. The 
requisite formule are obtained by astronomers, and copies are given 
to the patient computers who substitute in these formule the 
actual numerical values of the quantities, and work out the most 
difficult calculations without a glimpse of intelligence of what they 
are doing, and consequently withabout as much chance of error as so 
many calculating machines. No better instance of the advantages 
of the division of labour can be given, for it would fare ill with 
results were it n that reliance should be put on the powers 
of skilled mathematicians to multiply two numbers together cor- 
rectly, and the computers would of themselves be unable to under- 
stand, much less originate, a single one of the many processes by 
which we arrive at the formule wihch they so unerringly use. But 
the public must wait whilst this vast amount of work is being got 
through. The astronomers have doubtless done their share already 
but the computers will not be able to begin for some time yet, and 
it will not be till long after that time that we shall learn in a form 
ro po gaan to the ordinary mind what the transit of 1874 has to 

us. 


A NEW FABLE OF THE BEES. 


ba. Gesetcage history may be said to have passed through three 
stages. There is the good old natural history which sup- 
plied Sir Thomas Browne with his Vulgar Errors. The animal 
world then included a number of charming creatures which have 
since entirely disappeared even from the imaginations of mankind. 
The dragon was sail to be found in remote Alpine districts, and 
the stone cut from his head was understood to be a sovereign 
remedy against most known diseases. The phcenix, though the 
excellent Sir Thomas brings divers good arguments to render his 
existence doubtful, was still not unlikely to reward the researches 
of some traveller in Central Africa. Then there were the unicorn, 
and the roc, and the dog-headed man, and the still more remark- 
able man with one foot, which served on occasion for a parasol, 
But in the days of our infancy such fabulous creatures had dis- 
appeared from any region nearer than the Arabian Nights; and 
the modern lecturer upon natural history was represented 
by the popular showman. That “ amphibilious” animal which, 
though it could not live on the land and died in the water, 
did pretty well in a cage, represented a certain fabulous 
element, but for the most part our imagination was satisfied by 
quaint anecdotes about really existing animals. That was the 
period in which we firmly believed in the lion of Androcles, 
in the magnanimity of lions generally, in the power of dogs to see 
ghosts and foretell deaths, and, by way_of counterpoise, in the 
extreme stupidity of the proverbial ostrich. The animals of that 
period lived upon a borderland between romance and history. As 
in the legends of Arthur and Charlemagne, there was a certain 
nucleus of history concealed by an imaginative colouring. But the 
good old anecdotes, once believed as implicitly as our Bibles, are 
disappearing before the advance of modern science. Mr. Darwin 
has in some ways materially raised our estimate of apes and dogs, 
but he has encouraged us to substitute the disagreeable practice of 
rigid inquiry for the more pleasant and poetical process of imagi- 
native manipulation of facts. 

Amongst the animals in whom we specially believed were 
the bees and ants. To the ant as a business-like animal, 
with a detestable habit of unceasing industry, we always 
entertained a considerable dislike. He resembled the good 
boy who was a kind of standing reproach to his weaker brethren ; 
and deserved to be put down on the same principle which makes 
the member of a trade-union protest against the workman who 
displays a supererogatory diligence. How much superior;was the 
judicious monkey, who would not*talk lest he should be made to 
work! For the bee, on the other hand, we always had a consider- 
able tenderness. Though rather obtrusively virtuous in the strains 
of his laureate Dr. Watts, he was undoubtedly associated with 
honey; and much must be forgiven to a creature whose excessive 
development of conscience led, though unintentionally on his 

art, to so agreeable an addition to our own private comforts. Sir 
es Lubbock, however, in a pleasant lecture reported in a recent 
number of the Times, has been endeavouring to throw additional 
light upon the manners and customs of bees; and we cannot 
say that his revelations are altogether satisfactory. The bee, 
according to the opinions of previous observers, was remark- 
able, amongst other things, for his strong social instincts, 
The community of bees, indeed, has often been taken as a 
kind of natural model for human imitation. Their loyalty and 
Vigorous spirit of co-operation is as admirable as the summary 
way in which they are said to settle questions of poor relief by 
deciding that, if a bee cannot work, neither shall he live. One of 
Sir John’s experiments, however, is calculated to expose the cha- 
racter of the bee upon an important point. He placed a honey- 
comb in a position where it could not be easily discovered by 
bees, and then brought a single bee to this magnificent mine of 
wealth. The bee continued to visit the honey from half-past 
twelve till the evening, returning to the hive in the intervals. But 
no other bee visited the place. Hence, says Sir John, it seems 
probable that bees have not the power which has been attributed 
to them of communicating to each other a knowledge of facts. The 
argument does not seem indeed to be absolutely conclusive. Sup- 
pose that a superior animal were to examine our proceedings as we 
examine bees. They would select one of those industrious persons 
with whose habits Sir John Lubbock is tolerably familiar, who 
swarm daily round the great hive called the City of London. He 
would place a large store of gold or bank-notes in a position not 
readily accessible to the general mob, and then Setnedinse to it a 
good human bee, who had previously shown his industry by 
gathering up gold bit by bit in the dirtiest places and by the most 
laborious industry. What would be the most probable course of 
action of the animal under the circumstances suggested ? Would 
he immediately display a power of communicating his knowledge by 
marking little bits of white material and sticking them up in the 
most frequented haunts of his fellows? Or would not the ob- 
server very probably record a series of phenomena not unlike those 
which presented themselves to Sir John? We can fancy that the 
lecturer would have to state that the selected bee had remained for 
some time in the neighbourhood of the store until certain recepta- 
cles in the neigiteetenl of his thighs were entirely loaded with 
ayellow substance; that he carefully avoided contact with his 
fellows; and that he returned frequently to the spot, paying 
visits in the interval to a great central storehouse in the midst of 
the hive. The question is, whether Sir John’s remarks are more 


destructive of the intelligence or of the moral character of the bee. 
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Is the insect sharp enough to keep its knowledge to itself, or is it 
too dull to be able to communicate the fxcts? It is rather diffi- 
cult to speculate upon the motives of beings so far removed from 
us in the scale of creation. There is a well-known passage in 
Paley which is reported to have stopped his promotion in the 
Church, by the shock which it gave to the conservative prejudices 
of George III. If, says that admirable writer, you should see a 
flock of pigeons in a field; if you should see ninety-nine of them 
gathering all they got into a heap; reserving nothing for them- 
selves but the chaff and refuse; keeping this heap for one and that 
the weakest, perhaps worst, pigeon of the flock; sitting round 
and looking on all the winter whilst this one was de- 
vouring, throwing about, and wasting it, and tearing to pieces 
any pigeon who dared to interfere with the arrangement, 
you would see nothing more than what is every day practised 
and established amongst men. We need not go on to Paley’s 
application of this ingenious parallel. The superior creatures 
which “show a Newton as we show an ape” might hastily 
consider such an arrangement to be a singular proof of the un- 
reasoning stupidity of mankind. They would declare that nothing 
could keep up such a state of things, except a blind instinct in- 
capable of reasonable explanation. When we examine the ways of 
bees, we may be subject toa similar illusion. The superior being 
in the supposed case sets down to our stupidity what is really the 
effect of our enlightened selfishness. Communism is impracticable, 
because men will not work without some personal reward. By 
the inverse process, Sir John Lubbock is perhaps exalting the 
virtue of bees at the expense of their intelligence. The bee may 
contribute to a common fund, because the conditions of his life 
make private property generally impossible; but es soon 
as he sees his way to keeping something for himself, 
he seems to take advantage of the opportunity. A. still 

ter perplexity would be produced in the case of the human 
bee, if a whole hive were to be watched making elaborate prepara- 
tions to extract honey from a block of stone. The observer would 
probably set them down as hopelessly idiotic ; and yet, if all stories 
are true which are told on the Stock Exchange, such manceuvres 
show the extreme acuteness of some individuals as much as the 
folly of the mass. Sir John should try a new experiment, and see 
whether, if he exposes a mere painted honeycomb, his bee would 
not send to it a whole crowd of his fellows, and stay comfortably at 
home wallowing in more honey than ever gladdened the heart (we 
speak metaphorically) of a single bee before. 

Meanwhile it seems that our old objects of antipathy, the ants, 
have a simpler character or a keener intelligence. One ant, being 
introduced to a cunningly devised platform with a provision of 
honey, went off to the nest and brought back as many as twenty of 
his fellows. We cannot speak too highly of the public 
spirit exhibited by this virtuous insect. certain slur 
has been cast upon ants by the statement made popular 
by Mr. Darwin that some ants are in the habit of keeping 
slaves. We know not whether any virtuous abolitionists have 
taken the question in hand and proposed a suppression of this de- 
grading tratlic. Knowing by experience what it is to fall asleep upon 
a large ant-hill, we should feel prepared to take a very severe view 
of any such delinquencies. And the argument will be all the 
stronger now that it is stated on high scientific authority that an 
ant, contemptible as may be his appearance, is in reality capable 
of the social virtues. We would suggest, parenthetically, that 
this interesting experiment might be carried out in a different 
direction. We feel that there is strong reason to suspect that 
insects more generally unpopular have a very similar instinct—or, 
should we say ?—power of reasoning. We have placed the human 
frame upon a in a position which we had taken every means 
to render im ble to the domestic flea. And yet, within a few 
minutes after the first enemy of the human race had tasted blood, 
the body used in the experiment has been assaulted by legions 
sufficiently numerous to inflict unreportable tortures. This how- 
ever, is merely thrown out by way of hint. The observations 
reported by Sir J. Lubbock are really interesting, whatever in- 
terpretation may be put upon the facts. It is a curious question 
how far we are justitied in applying anthropomorphic conceptions 
to the ways of insects. Whatever philosophers may say, we are 
quite unable to imagine that dogs and horses are mere senseless 
automata; and indeed we find it impossible to suppose that they 
do not go through intellectual processes which contain at least 
the germs of human reason, But when we come to beings 
organized on such entirely different principles from ourselves, we 
are half disposed to fancy that they may have modes of combining 
their impressions which are different in kind as well as degree 
from those with which we are familiar. We leave the problem 
to metaphysicians, and refrain from attempting to imagine what 
would be the effect of making acquaintance with the outside world 
through a pair of antenne. We can only say that the recommen- 
dation to the sluggard to go to the ant must now be understood in 
a new sense. He should go not merely to find a symbolic repre- 
sentative of the virtue in which he is most defective, but to dis- 
cover an actual exemplification of a Christian spirit. And his 
a sen will be reproved not merely by the ant’s industry, but 
by the recognition of the that new tields of knowledge are 
ome to any one who will take the trouble to investigate familiar 
phenomena, 
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E know not whether we are right in assuming, or whether 
so to assume is only a judgment of charity, that every 
visitor to Rome makes a point of going at least as far out of the 
city as the noble church of St. Agnes without the Walls. Of that 
church in its character as a basilica—in some points, notwithstand- 
ing its comparatively small size, the most finished and perfect of 
all basilicas—we have spoken in times past. And we have also 
raised our moan over the neighbour of St. Agnes, St. Constantia, 
and the tomb stolen thence by the barbarous whim of a destroying 
Pope of modern times. Papal caprice glorifies Agnes and robs 
Constantia; the lover of Christian antiquity can only wish that 
Popes would keep their hands alike from glorifying and from 
robbing. But just now we have to deal with both buildings 
simply as a landmark; they are to us for the nonce no more than 
the villa of some mushroom “ prince” on the same road, who has 
amused himself by setting up sham ruins, and sometimes, it is 
whispered, stealing real columns to eke them out. We set out 
along the Via Nomentana; we pass by the gimcerack Colos- 
seum of the prince; we pass by the two churches which have 
fared in such opposite ways at infallible hands; we ask our- 
selves the purpose of the ruin which stands in their close 
neighbourhood, and which, like so many others, bears the name of 
Maxentius; and this time we do not turn back when we have 
reached the basilica, but go on along the somewhat dreary road in 
search of a spot which tells us of days when Rome had as yet no 
prince but her Princeps Senatiis,no Pontiff but the head of the 
religion of Jupiter and Minerva. But before we altogether cast 
the modern world behind us, we are forcibly reminded of its pre- 
sence as we cross the modern substitute for Appian and Flaminian 
ways, the network of railways which carry out the saying that all 
roads lead to Rome. Nor is the reminder out of place; the great 
works of ancient and modern engineering skill have much in com- 
mon. * There is a likeness, sometimes even in their actual appear- 
ance, always in the mighty spirit of enterprise, the command of 
physical resources, which is alike common to both and unknown 
to intermediate ages. We cross the iron road and go down into 
the valley of the Anio; we pass over a bridge, of which more 
anon, and we find the other side of the stream guarded by a group 
of low hills whose place in history is no mean one. There 
is more than one among the neighbouring mounds which claims 
to itself the honour of being the spot where the Sacred Laws 
were passed, where the tribuneship was ordained, and where 
Agrippa Menenius spoke his famous parable of the Belly and the 
Members. About the exact spot it is idle to dispute. Gibbon 
says that people often forget that a battle is not fought on one 
particular spot, because two armies in action cover a good deal 
of ground. And so the place to which the Roman Commons 
seceded with the object of founding a new city must have been 
something more than any one of the little knolls more than one 
of which is marked in different maps as the exact spot. The 
contemplated city, the actual encampment, must have taken 
up a good deal of ground, It is enough that it was on these 
low hills beyond the Anio that the Commons designed to found 
their city of refuge from patrician oppression, and that some 
one of them, likely enough the small, but marked, knoll just beyond 
the river with two ancient tombs at its foot, was the actual spot 
which kept to after ages the honoured name of the Sacred Hill. 
The legend of the secession of the Commons is one of those 
stories which come before the time of trustworthy history, but 
whose general truth there is no reason to doubt. It gives an 
account of the origin of an important part of the Roman constitution, 
of the Sacred Laws and of that memorable office of the tribuneship 
which those laws so specially hallowed. Stories which give the 
origin of laws and offices are very often among the silliest of 
legends, because they are in truth no legends at all, but mere 
guesses to explain something whose meaning was forgotten. But 
the story of the secession to the Sacred Hill is not one of this kind. 
It will stand the test of the comparative method. It is in every 
way probable, according to what we know from analogy must 
have been the real state of things, but it is not a story 
which a later age would be likely to invent. It takes for 
xranted the real origin of the RomanCommons. Had the Commons 
en simply the poor or ignoble class of Rome, like the poor or ig- 
noble class of a modern State—had they been, as Livy conceived 
them, a class artificially divided from the patricians by the first 
founder of the city—we can hardly fancy them forming the plan of 
leaving Rome, and setting up a new town of their own in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood. Ina modern State, or in such a State as 
Livy conceived Rome to have been, the poor and ignoble, even 
though they may be wholly shut out from the government of the 
State, are still as much members of the State as the rich and noble. 
But, when we take in what the Roman Commons really were, we 
shall see that it is only in a very imperfect sense that they were 
members of the State at all. The patricians were the old citizens, 
the Commons were the new. The patricians were the men of the 
old settlements on the Palatine and the Capitoline, strengthened 
robably by the Luceres of the Ceelian. The Commons were the 
ater settlers on the Aventine, dwelling indeed physically within 
the city wall, but not admitted within the sacred shelter of the 
pomertum. They had not yet been incorporated with the elder 
tribes, as the elder tribes had already been incorporated with one 
another. Many among them might be rich, many among them 
might have been noble in earlier homes, but neither riches nor 
nobility could win for them political equality with the elder 
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citizens. It is not very wonderful if on such men the tie of local 
allegiance sat very loosely; they were only half Romans, and it 
seemed to them no strange thing to leave Rome and plant a new 
town somewhere else. In such a town they would be the old 
citizens, and a day might come when they might have the pleasure 
of being themselves patricians towards fresh bodies of new 
settlers. There they might have their own gods, they might take 
their own auspices, they might do what they would as an in- 
dependent commonwealth, perhaps a thirty-first Latin city. All this 
they could easily do; because they were not mere units, like those 
members ofa modern State whom poverty orany other cause shuts out 
from a share in its government; they were an organized com- 
munity, with their own assemblies and magistrates, and with the 
full habit of united action. The Sacred Hill was not an Adullam 
where every one took refuge who was discontented gr in debt ; it 
was a spot to which a community which at Rome was dependent 
proposed to move in order to become independent. The whole 
thing is perfectly in harmony with all that we know of the way in 
which early communities grew up. Till all the elements of the 
State were fully welded together, secession was a natural resource, 
more than once resorted to by the element whose citizenship was 
imperfect. As the old distinctions die out, secessions cease to be 
heard of. When, in the later days of the commonwealth, we come 
to dissensions of quite another kind, we do not hear of secession as 
aremedy. The idea is as wholly foreign to the later state of things 
at Rome as it is natural in the earlier. The story bears about it 
the stamp of being genuine tradition, and not an invention or a 
guess of later times. 

In all the disputes between the patricians and the Commons, we 
naturally take the side of the Commons, as the cause of freedom 
and equal right against an exclusive oligarchy. But this story, 
like many others, shows that the patricians were the truer Romans. 
No wonder; they were the old settlers; they came of the pure 
blood of the founders of the city; theirs were the Gods of the 
city, whose will no man of the stranger Commons knew how to 
interpret. Their love for Rome, as a spot, as a city, as a common- 
wealth, might be narrow and selfish, but it was strong and real. 
Their love for Rome involved the dominion of Rome over other 
commonwealths, and their own dominion in Rome; but they had 
at least no objects apart from Rome ; they sought no greatness for 
themselves in any character but that of Romans. To secede from 
Rome, to divide Rome, were thoughts which to them were worse 
than death. The time came when all barriers were broken down, 
and when these feelings were as strong in the plebeian as in the 
patrician ; but it was not so as yet. The patrician was already 
rooted to the soil of Rome; the plebeian could still endure the 
thought of ceasing to bea Roman. The patricians were not ready 
to grant equal rights to the Commons; but they saw that 
a secession of the Commons would be the ruin of the Roman 
commonwealth; they saw that a purely patrician Rome could no 
longer stand. To hinder the division of the commonwealth, 
they were therefore ready to make large concessions to the interior 
community, but concessions which marked out the Commons 
as a separate community almost more distinctly than before. By 
so doing, as afterwards by hindering the proposed emigration to 
Veii, they undoubtedly saved the Roman State. The greatness of 
Rome was so closely bound up with the site of Rome and with 
the associations of Rome that we may be sure that a new city by 
the Anio, or a Roman commonwealth transferred to Veii, could 
never have become what the true Rome by the Tiber did become. 

It is a point to be noticed that, whichever of the hills we may 
pitch on as the actual Mons Sacer, the new town by the Anio 
would have been out of sight of Rome. From the hill just above 
the river, and from the hill a little way further on, the eve catches 
some of the loftiest towers and cupolas of medieval and modern 
Rome ; but that is all. Of the city, as it stood in the days of the 
secession and for many ages aiter the secession, nothing could be 
seen from the Sacred Hill. In this there is no doubt a moral. 
Tusculum might look down upon a hated rival. We may doubt 
whether the city of the Plebs was meant to be a rival or an enemy 
of Rome. We may fancy that a wish to forget Rome was min- 
gled with g sort of half attachment to the old spot, which forbade 
the discontented community to migrate to any great distance. 
But what would have jollowed if the parable of Agrippa Menenius 
had had no efiect ? No one can dream that the town on the Anio 
could have grown into so much as the head of Latium. But the 
division, the secession, the probable border-wars between the old 
and the new city, might have hindered the town on the Tiber from 
becoming the head of the world. 

That the secession really was made, according to Livy's account, 
to a point, like the Sacred Hill, beyond the walls of the city, there 
can be no reasonable doubt. Liyy quotes from Piso another ver- 
sion, according to which the secession was made to the Aventine. 
This he wisely rejects. But Piso’s story is valuable, as showing 
the way in which legends were arbitrarily patched up. Piso, or 
those whom he followed, knew that there was a special connexion 
between the Commons and the Aventine, and so thrust in the 
name of the Aventine in a story about the Commons in which it 
was quite out of place. 

One point more. It is not unlikely that here, as in so many 
other places, we are brought face to face with some of the strange 
contrasts of history. The hill nearest to the river looks down on 
one of the most picturesque of covered and fortitied bridges, clearly 
of more dates than one. Some hold that part of the structure is 
the work of Narses. This bridge on the Via Nomentana must 
not be coniounded with the more famous bridge of Naxses on the 


Via Salaria, which once bore the boastful inscription commented 
on by Gregorovius. But it is in no way unlikely that he built 
both. And, looking down from the Sacred Hill, we feel inclined 
to hope that there may be truth in the opinion of those who 
assien this bridge also to the first Exarch. If so, two 
ends of Roman history are here brought together. We stand on 
the scene of an event which seemed likely to tear Rome asunder 
before the elements of her people were yet fully welded together. 
We stand, three miles from the elder gates of Rome, on a spot 
where a part of the Roman people dreamed of founding a new city 
out of sight of the old one. We look down on the work of an age 
when a Roman Augustus still ruled alike in Spain and in Syria, 
but when a secession of another kind from that which led men to the 
Sacred Hill had removed his throne from the Tiber to the Bosporos, 
and when another secession stranger still had for a while cut oft 
Rome herself from the Roman Empire. As the voice of Menenius 
had won back the severed Commons, so the arms of Belisarius had 
won back the severed capital. In the one case the New Rome, if a 
New Rome it was to be, was, before its birth, again incorporated 
with the Old. In the other case the Old Rome was not indeed in- 
corporated, but brought into subjection to the New. Menenius might 
well boast that he had given Rome peace and freedom. Justinian 
too boasted that he had given Rome peace and freedom; but it 
was such peace and freedom as was consistent with the position of 
an outlying province and with the rule of a Byzantine Exarch. 
But the very degradation of Rome took a form which was the 
direct result of her greatness; she became the slave of her own 
name and herownshadow. Had the Roman people parted asunder 
at the Sacred Hill, the Roman name could never have won the 
magic power which it did win, a magic which could live, not only 
through the transfer of Rome’s name and place to her own colony, 
but through the actual subjection of the parent tothe child. There 
is a cycle in all things. Rome, as the levend goes, destroyed her 
own metropolis. If so, the wrongs of Alba were strangely and 
tardily avenged when Rome became a dependent outpost of 
Byzantium. 


AMATEUR NURSING. 


only, however warm, will not qualify a sick- 
nurse. The cool head and steady hand of a professional 
stranger is too often to be preferred. Many a life has been sacri- 
ficed by ignorance or stupidity or anxiety where the nurse would 
gladly have died to save the. patient. The event of a fever has. 
before now been determined by the clapping of a door, or 
by an injudicious spoonful of unsuitable food. The indul- 
gence may prove fatal of some whim which a fond mother 
cannot deny to her sick chéld. The longed-for change of posture 
may be accorded a day too soon, ‘The cruel application of 
another blister may be put off a day too long. A moment's. 
thorough draught, a cup of tea, a piece of news, a second 
pillow may settle the struggle between life and death. How often 
the doctor leaves a house feeling that it is only in spite of the 
nursing that his patient will recover! He shudders to think of the 
messes which will be brought up as beef-tea. He is in despair 
when a poultice is prescribed, as he is almost certain it will be so 
applied as to do more harm than good. And, valuable as all kinds. 
of baths are in illness, he dare not order them, knowing the insane 
way in which his orders will be carried out. Above all, he is 
afraid of what may be termed the “ cumulative dose,” whether of 
medicine or nourishment ; and finds it impossible to persuade either 
the patient or his family that half a dozen tablespoons of brandy 
in half a dozen hours are not the same thing as one glass in six 
hours; or that, where he orders medicine to be taken every two 
hours, the effect will not be the same if a double or treble dose is 
taken at once to save trouble. 

There is a strong and not altogether unreasonable prejudice 
against employing professional nurses, and especially hospital 
nurses, as long as the amateurs hold out. “Sisters” are resorted 
to now in many cases, but unfortunately there are benighted souls 
who do not like “ Sisters,” delightful as they are often found to be; 
people who are puzzled about their poMtion, like Lord Dundreary 
about Sam; patients who associate them, perhaps not unnaturally, 
with confession and extreme unction. It is ill-naturedly said that, 
unless sisterhoods wore uniforms, ladies could not be found to go 
into them; that the coffee-coloured or black dress, the becoming 
straw bonnet, and the silver crucifix have an effect on the female 
mind like that produced upon every boy by the aspect of a life- 
guardsman in his panoply ; but it is certain that many sick people 
who have to submit to hired or professional nursing of any kind 
would prefer to see no white lawn or blue serge, no rosary or 
knotted cords. There is an opening for what may be called medical 
assistants, to take a place between lady doctors and ordinary sick- 
nurses. They might be taken from the class which now supplies 
the suffering fellowship of governesses, already too numerous ; and 
from which companions who are no company are now drawn. 
They would require to have the keen perceptions and nice ways of 
ladies, yet they must not be above supplying all the patient’s needs. 
Their training ought not to be made expensive, for women are apt 
in learning these things; hands which could never play a sonata 
of Beethoven might adjust a bandage, and voices whose singing 
would be painful to hear might soothe the sick one’s ear with 
kindly words. Where the lady of the house is laid up such a 
nurse could answer her letters, see a visitor who called to inquire, 
read the newspaper intelligently, talk of something besides the 
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ing agonies of her last case, and perhaps judge wisely when the 
tient must be kept quiet and when she may see a friend. Such 
a person could without offence dismiss a visitor who stayed too 
long, and assume the responsibility of allowing the children to 
see mamma, while she ordered their goings to prevent a racket ora 


But it is painful to see a patient nursed in the common manner. 
The tact required for a sick-room differs from all other kinds of 
experience. Amateur nurses seldom possess it. Now and then a 

y is to the manner born, and without instruction or previous 
experience blossoms into a full-grown nurse at a moment's notice. 
The doctor who finds one ready in a house rejoices heartily. His 
own credit as well as the recovery of his patient is probably as- 
sured. Seldom, however, has he this fortune. His ordinary 
experience is very different. If he wishes the sick-room kept at 
a certain temperature, he camnot have it managed. ‘The fire 
is alternately half extinct and blazing up the chimney. There is 
no care to have it warm at sunrise and sunset, and moderate when 
the sun‘is shining and the air warm. The invalid is awakened 
from a priceless sleep by hearing the cinders fall on the unprotected 
fender, or by the noise of a clumsy hand putting on coals, which 
might easily have been wray in pieces of damp paper and left 
ready for noiseless use. The morning meal is perhaps delayed 

il the patient has passed from appetite to faintness. Perhaps, 
when it comes, the tea is smoked. Household troubles are freely 
i in the room. Mary has given warning because there is 
so much more going up and down stairs since Missus was ill; the 
cook is so extravagant, and yesterday's dinner was spoilt; Johnny 
has cut his , and Lucy has pa. te downstairs; such things 
are told as if they would amuse the invalid. But worse than this 
is the mysterious whispering at the door, and the secrets obviously 
kept to excite the nervous patient’s suspicions. The irritating 
ereak of a dry boot, the shuffling of a loose slipper, try a sick per- 
son’s patience unreasonably ; and the amateur nurse argues against 
such silly fancies, and thinks they are matters in which reasoning 
can be of any avail. The untrained nurse never commences her ar- 
rangements for the night until the patient is just beginning to 
grow a little sleepy. She then arranges the pillows, moves the 
chairs, stirs the fire, and perhaps makes up her own bed. Such 
fusses at sleeping-time produce fever in a most unaccountable way, 
and the amateur is amazed and bewildered because the patient lies 
awake all night. Besides all this, and no matter how noisy and 
elaborate the preparations for the night's campaign, several things 
are forgotten downstairs; no beef-tea is to be had in the middle of 
the night, no spoon for the medicine, no boiling water. Amateurs do 
not know that sick people should not be asked what they will have, 
but should be saved even the mental exertion of making a choice. 
However desirable it may be that they should arrange their affairs, 
business matters should not be discussed before them. Sometimes 
a man who has not made his will before his illness will be anxious 
-and uneasy till he has made it, and will get better when the matter 
is off his mind. But to arrange such things requires nicety and 
tact such as the amateur, who perhaps shares the sick man’s 
anxiety, cannot show. 

In convaleseence, even more than in illness, the attentions of an 
inexperienced nurse are often trying to the invalid. If he has been 
well nursed he is still amenable to the discipline of the sick-room, 
-and will probably do what he is bid. But if he had not learned 

uestioning obedience to a benevolent but irresponsible power, 

he many things to suffer before he gets well. At first, perhaps, 
he will be allowed to sit up hours when minutes were the doctor's 
orders. He is able to persuade his nurse to give him a tumbler of 
claret, when the pret od rrr was a wine-glass. He is allowed 
to see the newspaper for a few minutes, and he reads an exciting 
novel. He is permitted to see a visitor, and has a room full of 
com . He is overloaded with mufiling when he takes his first 
walk, and is allowed to sit on a cold garden seat. When he goes 
home, no nourishment is ready for him, and the chances are his 
house clothes are unaired. And as he gradually emancipates him- 
self from the bondage of -illness, and returns to ordinary life, it is 
seldom that his reviving appetite is properly humoured. The 
sequele, as they are called, of many fevers are both induced and 
wated by the carelessness by which unwholesome food is 

o to the recovering invalid. This is even more often the case 
where there is chronic illness or delicacy of constitution. It is 
amazing to see a man suffering from a deadly complaint set down 
to a dinner where he has to choose between stewed kidneys and 
salt beef. If he is cautious, which is not often the case, his 
hostess will wonder to see him prefer a bread-and-water diet. But 
the entire ignorance of what constitutes wholesomeness in food isa 
curious feature in the character of many housekeepers. In all diseases 
of the respiratory organs the importance of care in adjusting the 
temperature, especially at night, is seldom thought of; yet a little 
trouble taken in time has often saved a delicate constitution from 
falling into consumption. Even in a bad climate it is only by experi- 
ment that any one-can tell how far this terror of all families may be 
escaped. People are wholly demoralized by fear when its name is 
mentioned. edical men who hesitate to use the word, knowing 
what ir it will lead to, are accused of deceit. The frantic 
parent whose child is threatened tries all kinds of experiments, 
rushes wildly from place to , consults all kinds of quacks, 
uses half a dozen methods of treatment, perhaps all at the same 
time, alternately keeps the patient constantly in the open air and 
secludes him altugether, and when the end, inevitable in such 
cases, comes at last, is subject to lifelong self-questionings as to 
whether anything more might have been done. Some people, 


again, are never to be warned of danger until it is too late. The 
doctor's grave looks are unseen, his warnings unheeded, and then 
he has to bear the blame of the result. When a death occurs for 
the first time in a household, the calamity comes with a crushing 
force. Everybody is thrown off his balance; all kinds of reasons 
have to be invented for what is unfortunately a too common 
occurrence. The right reason is seldom thought of, for all that 
love and anxiety could do has been‘done. But the doctor requires 
something more, for love and anxiety are not always helps to him. 
A little exact and unreasoning obedience to his orders, a little disre- 
gard of the patient’s morbid cravings, a complete absence of any 
display of nervousness or fear, and his patient’s chances are 
doubled. It is a pity Mr. Ruskin has never turned his practical 
mind upon these matters. His Utopia is to consist only of young 
and healthy people; and in one of the recent numbers of Fors 
Clavigera he defines women’s work without any reference to 
nursing. He says they are to please people, to feed them in 
dainty ways, to clothe them, to keep them orderly, and to teach 
them. He says not a word about nursing them in sickness; pos- 
sibly he contemplates the institution of “ Euthanasia.” 


CLERICAL MEETINGS, PAST AND PRESENT. 


HATEVER may be the surprises in store when the ensuing 
Session of Parliament introduces the next instalment of 
ecclesiastical legislation, one condition of the contest appears by 
general consent to be anticipated as certain. The influence of the 
majority in the Lower Houses of Convocation is not expected to 
be thrown into the same scale with the vote, as given last Session, 
of the majority in the House of Commons; or, in other words, the 
relation of the representatives of the clergy to those of the nation 
generally appears likely to resemble the relation which during 
many years past usually subsisted between the prevalent opinions 
of the Upper and Lower Houses of Parliament. Forty years ago 
no such contrast of opinion could be anticipated, for the simple 
reason that it could not have been expressed. The voice of Con- 
vocation could not be heard, not merely because it was not 
allowed, but because it was impossible. The representatives of 
the clergy were dumb because their constituents, in any corporate 
or combined action, were dumb also. The clerical meeting was 
an institution nearly, if not quite, unknown to the outside 
world. It has now taken its place among the most active 
and carefully organized influences of the time. Whether 
the action of the Lower Houses of Convocation is beneficial 
to either Church or State is a matter on which diversity of 
opinion may exist, but no one doubts that Convocation has 
become a power to a considerable extent, and it has become so 
coincidently with the increasing energy of its constituencies. The 
two facts may fairly, therefore, be regarded as in the relation of 
cause and effect, just as the increased energy of political life in the 
nation has its result in the growing power of the House of 
Commons. 
Among the petitions which are annually presented to Parliament 
upon all questions of religious or ecclesiastical, and upon most 
uestions of social, interest, an appreciable number are now sent up 
; the clergy of the Rural Deaneries. The origin and object of 
these minor ecclesiastical divisions is matter of simply antiquarian 
interest ; their uses, till quite recently, were entirely dormant and 
obsolete. When the Clergy List was first published in 1841, the 
various benefices in each archdeaconry were printed in a list “ ar- 
ranged under” these “ecclesiastical divisions,” each bearing its 
ancient name; but not a single Rural Dean is mentioned, nor does 
the office seem to have so much as thought of. In 
the issue for 1852 a few dioceses or archdeaconries appear with 
the names of these officers inserted, but in the great majority of 
cases the old state of things continues. Eleven years later, in 
1863, the instances in which the Rural Dean did not exist were 
contined to a very few archdeaconries; and in the present year, it 
is almost needless to add, not a single such instance is to be found. 
An organization by which every clerzyman of the English Chureh 
may periodically or as occasion arises express his opinion, and even 
give his vote, in conference on any subject of importance con- 
nected with his office, is complete and in full working order, and 
the number of clergymen who do not, occasionally at least, take 
active part in these meetings is probably very small. This is a 
state of things enough, to adopt Sir William Harcourt’s phrase, to 
make the bones of an archbishop of the Georgian period turn in 
his grave. Not a wig on the Episcopal Bench, in the days when 
wigs were worn there, but would have been lifted from the right 
reverend wearer's head as he stood aghast at the contemplation of an 
enormity so revolutionary. The clergy ought to meet, at stated 
times and in proper places, it was true. They were to attend 
visitations, episcopal and archidiaconal ; to listen to what they were 
told, to eat the visitation dinner, and perhaps to pay their share of 
the reckoning ; to make, or to applaud, speeches of a respectful and 
complimentary character, and to request that the charge, or the 
visitation sermon, might be printed for the enlightenment of 
posterity. There, in the eyes of a Hanoverian hierarch, the func- 
tion of the clergyman in his corporate capacity ended. Under 
these conditions the earlier clerical meetings began in a quiet, 
timid, tentative sort of way, like the introduction of hymns into 
parish churches under the dynasty of Brady and Tate. They 
were conferences of the scattered and somewhat unpopular mem~- 


bers of the Evangelical school; and as these grew in influence 
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and favour, so the monthly clerical meeting came more openly out 
into the light. Probably every clerical Society whose meetings 
date back more than thirty years originated in this way. The 
Eclectic Society of London, which was founded in 1783, was an 
association of this kind, but was not exclusively clerical, nor indeed 
did its members all belong to the communion of the English 
Church. All such Societies, however, were in their nature eclectic 
and private, the members already standing to each otber in the rela- 
tion of personal friends, or naturally growing into it. Ecclesiastical 
boundaries were not thought of; and the limits of the area from 
which the brethren could assemble were defined mainly by the 
powers of the parson’s horse or the route of the available stage- 
coach. Then, on the Tuesday nearest to the full moon, the little 
band of ‘“ Gospel-preaching” ministers would come together for 
the discussion, and the afternoon dinner, and the prayer before 
separation, but not for any service in church. The good men had 
their differences, but these were only on points of millennial or 
other prophetic interpretation, or perhaps on certain phases of the 
Calvinistic system of theology. Upon such meetings as these, 
in 1833, Dr. Newman made, as he relates in the Apologia, the 
first uncertain experiments of “the Movement.” When that 
“Movement” had fully risen on the horizon, the alarm of the 
clerical meetings was deep and universal. A few of these old 
Societies still survive, in more or less altered form, and their manner 
of clinging to old traditions will at times provoke asmile. When 
a proposal was made by some younger members of one of them to 
discontinue the singing of the traditional hymn by the united 
voices of the brethren without instrumental accompaniment, on the 
ground that the effect upon street passengers through the open 
window was not conducive to edification, seeing that only one 
brother could sing in tune, the suggestion was gravely silenced. 
The hymn had been “a testimony” once, and “a testimony,” in 
tune or out of tune, should it remain. eslliagid 

But the old eclectic clerical meeting is fast dying out, disappear- 
ing before the regularly marshalled forces of the Rural Deanery, 
with its somewhat imposing title of a “ Chapter,” “ruridecanal,” 
or, as it is now and then called, like its dean, “rural.” With the 
change has passed away every characteristic of the old meeting of 
the “brethren,” except the full moon and the hospitalities, which 
still survive in the country districts. So complete has the change 


“become, that even London and Westminster, where of course 


“ Rural Deaneries ” were unknown of old, have been parcelled out 
into such divisions, with their incongruous name unaltered, pene- 
trating at length, not without subdued groans from the “ intra- 
mural” clergy, the sacred boundaries of the “East” and “ West 
City.” It is said to have been to one of the new-made dignitaries of 
this anomalous ecclesiastical rus in urbe that a letter was addressed 
by an awe-stricken and perplexed churchwarden, beginning “ Very 
Reverend and Rural Sir.” At first, indeed, the fear of possible 
danger to established order seems to have suggested limitations to 


these authorized quasi-capitular conferences; and Bishop Blomfield’s | 


Commission to his Rural Deans did not allow them to convene 
the clergy for any discussion of points of theological or ecclesias- 
tical controversy. This limitation, we believe, no longer exists ; 
and it is stated that Bishop Blomfield’s successor has even invited 
the clergy of his diocese of Canterbury to confer in their Rural 
Deaneries upon two subjects which would have been most obviously 
excluded by it; but its force in 1859 was sufficient to dissolve at 
once, on the point of order being raised, one of the largest of such 

therings ever assembled in London. The substitution of local 

undaries and ex officio membership for the old system of private 
election gives an entirely new character to the clerical meeting of 
our time, and has its great advantages, not unmixed however with 
very manifest defects. The habitual conference of men of various 
shades of opinion would be in itself only beneficial, were it pos- 
sible to unite with it the condition of absolute freedom of speech. 
This condition in actual experience must be very much controlled 
by circumstances. It is naturally most nearly satisfied where the 
members of the conference can meet in a public room or on other 
neutral ground, as it is possible to do in London and in large 
centres of population. But this is only necessary where the num- 
bers are too large for the more genial and pleasant method of 
gathering in a agree house; and in direct proportion to the 
introduction of the elements of personal relations and social hospi- 
tality the limitations of perfect freedom of discussion increase. 
An experienced authority in parochial matters used some years 
since to remark that, in dealing with an awkward deputa- 
tion, there was nothing like beginning with a glass of sherry; 
and the maxim is of wide application. Its principle affects 
the clerical meeting of a country “Chapter” much more 
than that of the town. The members usually assemble, after the 
manner of the more august conferences of the British Association or 
the Church Congress, in a revolving cycle of hospitality; and 
those who have house-room and stable-room sufficient or available 
entertain the “Chapter” in turn. You arrive, it may be, with 
the most determined intention to emulate John Bunyan’s Mr. 
Valiant-for-the-Truth. You have worked up your resolution to 
martyrdom pitch, and you mean to deliver your conscience on the 
great subject of the day. No matter what opposition you may 
meet, what influences may surround you, you will give no uncer- 
tain sound. Then there drives up a well-appointed wagonette of 
a soberly stylish kind, from which descend a couple of curates, and 
a neighbouring vicar or two whose coach-houses, as you happen to 
know, are found very convenient for storing the winter potatoes. 
The equipage belongs of course to the Rural Dean. This dignitary, 
who, as been already noticed, is without any historical pro- 


genitors, has been simultaneously in every country district evolved 
by some process of natural selection. He is always a gentleman; 
he is, as often as not, a county magistrate; and he is certain to be 
a personage of some consideration among the magnates of his 
neighbourhood, and popular with the clergy, while perhaps he is 
also an authority among the farmers as Chairman of the Board of 
Guardians. The unimpeachably shining broadcloth which is the 
material of his coat has been fashioned by a perceptive tailor so 
as just to indicate the decanal rank without presuming beyond the 
limit of its rural form; and its wearer is remembered as an active 
and conspicuous Non-Placet on some hard-fought days in the 
Sheldonian Theatre. ~ It was easy enough then to do battle with 
him in the Placet ranks; but single combat in his Chapter 
is a different thing altogether. Church Service and luncheon 
ended, he takes the chair; and the host of the day proceeds to read 
a paper in opening the discussion. It might have been possible 
after all to face the “ Dean”; but the glories of martyrdom finally 
fade away before your host and his “ paper,” as in the pleasantest 
possible of voices he ——— denounce, after an uncompromising 
fashion, everything which you were about to maintain, and to assert 
dogmatically everything that you meant to denounce. It is quite 
impossible to hint that a man is an infidel or an idolater in his own 
house. There is no shaking any dust off one’s feet when it has all 
been left in the “Salve” on the door-mat; and an anathema will 
scarcely harmonize with the previous admiration of the host's roses 
and praise of his home-brewed, or with the adjournment about to 
be movedat half-past four. Thus the general tendency to make 
things pleasant which springs out of neighbourly association exer- 
cises a direct influence on the proceedings of the modern Chapter ; 
and while the asperities of theological polemics are very much 
smoothed away, there appears likely to be an increasing loss of 
definiteness in the expression of thought by minorities. The pre- 
vailing tone of opinion in the “rural Chapters” may therefore 
naturally gravitate in one direction, and the aggregate vote of the 
clergy may exhibit a result corresponding to the preponderance of 
one political party in the English county representation. The 
eclectic clerical meeting of forty years since neither possessed nor 
aspired to possess any influence on national politics, and “ our 
glorious Constitution in Church and State” was moved to no hope 
or fear by its existence ; but the Ruridecanal Chapter of the pre- 
sent day, however we may be inclined to smile at its assumptions 
of quasi-cathedral dignity, is an institution of a very different 
nature, and can hardly be set aside with prudence as an element in 
their calculations either by the Liberation Society or by Parlia- 
ment. 


THE SHAH’S DIARY. 


— Shah has published, for the information of his people, a 
diary of his tour in Europe. The whole of this simple 
record of his observations of our own and other countries deserves 
perusal, but of course we shall be principally interested with that 
part of it which concerns ourselves. He was impressed with the 
greatness and wealth of England, and pleased with the heartiness 
of his reception, and amused with the shows provided for him. It 
is impossible, he says, to describe the prosperity, the populousness, 
the extent of London. The crowd was beyond all limits. The 
women are “ most lovely.” The soldiers are very strong of frame 
and beautifully dressed. Their horses are very fine and strong. 
“ One sees and comprehends that they area great people, and that 
the Lord of the Universe has bestowed upon them power and 
might, sense, and wisdom, and enlightenment.” Thus it is that 
they have conquered India, and hold important possessions in 
America. The Shah's admiraticn is valuable, because his remarks 
show sense and shrewdness. The first proof that he has a good 
eye was his mistaking the front of Buckingham Palace for the 
back. A juster criticism of that structure could not be made. 
He admires the garden of the Palace, and describes a mowing- 
machine which he saw there. He visits the Queen at Windsor 
Castle, is invested with the Garter, and learns the origin of that 
Order ; he is pleased with Prince Leopold’s dress and manner, with 
the Long Walk, and the deer, and an avenue “ resembling 
Paradise,” and he again admires the soldiers, who are well dressed, 
disciplined, and armed, “ being very stout young men.” But 
he is aware that there are not many of them. He knows 
that the Lord Mayor is only Governor of the Old City of 
London, and that the remainder of the town has no governor, 
but each parish has a Council, and if an event happens, it 
is referred to the head policeman of the parish, and he 
refers to the Home Secretary. The police are all handsome young 
men in a particular dress. The citizens greatly esteem the police, 
and “ whoever behaves disrespectfully to them is adjudged worthy 
of death.” He describes the ball and supper at the Guildhall. 
The supper is correctly defined as ‘a dinner after midnight,” and 
the practice of giving toasts is properly explained. He goes to “a 
very large and beautiful” theatre, where some beautiful scenes 
were acted, and Patti sang most exquisitely. She is “an exceed- 
ingly graceful woman.” He drives to the Zoological Gardens. 
“ As it was Sunday, the streets were empty, all the people being 
in the fields and lanes taking walks.” This, we must allow, is a 
nice way of putting it. The Shah was, happily, ignorant that 
many of these people were exercising the privileges of bond 
Jide travellers. He is delighted with that intelligent animal 
the sea-lion, which understands French. The day of the 
Windsor Review was cloudy. “We offered thanks to the 
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Lord that rain did not fall.” The Shah admired the Guards, 
the Highlanders, the Rifle Brigade, Artillery, armour-wearing 
Household Cavalry, and Hussars. All these were very beautiful, 
and the bearskin caps of the Guards were “awe-inspiring.” “He 
was pleased with the gardens, conservatories, and deer-park of the 
Duke of Sutherland at Trentham, and was icularly interested 
with the game of bowls which he saw played there. He thought 
that the people of Liverpool were poorer and more hardly-worked 
than those of London, and he noticed the blackness of walls, 
dresses, and visages in Manchester. He was informed that the 
ladies of that city usually wear black, for a reason which he 
thought excellent. But this is rather hard on Manchester, which 
is certainly not the blackest town in England, and as regards the 
dresses of its ladies, some envious Londoner must have abused 
his ear. The Crystal Palace pleased him thoroughly. The acrobats 
are fully noticed, and the trapezist “performed magic—he flew.” 
The fireworks were very fine, and the fountains most charming. 
He notices repeatedly the beauty and grace of the ladies, and 
indeed he says so many pleasant things about us that, if a Persian 
loan were now to be brought out, it would be likely to be favour- 
ably considered in financial circles. He was pleased with 
a sparring match, and delighted with Mme. Tussaud’s waxworks. 
Perambulators, with children in them, charmed him, and he 
thoroughly enjoyed the dancing and singing at the opera. Above 
all, he believed that the people of eee oe were sorry when he 
went away. The Diary explains, and goes some way to justify, 
the popular excitement about the Shah. He must have made it 
appear that the guest was pleased, and that was a certain way to 
put the hosts into good humour. It is remarkable too that next 
to England he seems to have liked Austria best of all the 
countries that he visited, and there are undoubtedly many 
points of similarity between the two uations which pleased him 


most. 

The Shah quitted his capital, Tehran, on the 19th of April, 1873, 
and journeyed by land and water to Astrakhan. On the 16th of May 
he wrote, “‘ Thanks be to God, we have escaped from the high sea, 
and have entered a large river named the Volga, which has a great 
charm.” He ascended this river to Astrakhan, and thence to 
Tsaritsin, where he look the railway for Moscow. “ This,” he says, 
“is the first time we travel on a railway, and very nice and 
comfortable it is.” At Moscow he visited the theatre. “The 
curtain rose, and a strange world made its appearance. A 

number of dancing-women set to dancing.” This was 
robably the first time the Shah had seen a ballet. Wherever 
e went he was taken to the theatre, and the performance 
was usually of that kind which is intelligible without speech. 
Thus the Shah by the time he quitted Europe must have 
been a tolerable Judge of ballet, and we observe that he 
laces that of Vienna first. Ht is perhaps owing to the 
Semen mention of ballet in this book that the publisher 
has embellished it with an engraving from a Persian painting, 
which we recommend to theatrical managers in search of novelty. 
In the Chetr, or Fantail, posture in dancing, a young lady stands 
upon her hands, instead of her feet, and she wears a long and 
ample skirt. The Shah proceeded from Moscow to St. Peters- 
burg, where he went several times to the theatres. He saw a 
play on the subject of Don Quixote, and seems to have known the 
story beforehand. He was well pleased with his reception by the 
Court and people, and admired the Russian troops, particularly 
the cavalry, ‘all handsome young-men, with choice uniforms and 
powerful horses.” From St. Petersburg he travelled by railway 
to Konigsberg and Berlin. He had an eye everywhere both for 
fertility and beauty of scenery. He noticed that pean 7 ulous- 
ness and cultivation of the land increased after he ente: russia, 
“Human improvements of charming aspect eame in sight, near 
and afar.” Sometimes he tells his subjects, for whom he writes, 
that a valley or river which he saw reminds him of some place at 
home. Such passages give a favourable impression of the writer. 
He seems heartily desirous of his people’s welfare. He praises 
the troops at Kénigsberg, and remarks that “ the Prussian Kingdom 
is all soldiery.” On the road to Berlin he saw very pretty gardens. 
“The jasmine of Shirwan, called by the Franks the lilac, was 
everywhere in flower.” Many oxen were seen, resembling those 
of Mazandaran. At the Zoological Gardens of Berlin he first saw 
the African lion, “ huge in bulk, terrible in appearance, with = 
thick black mane, large head, glaring eyes especially terrific, 
graceful body resembling velvet.” He went to Potsdam with all 
his suite, except one member of it, who remained in town, 
“as they have completed the telegraphic wires to Tehran, 
and he is talking with them.” On the 7th of June he started 
by train for Cologne and Wiesbaden. He begins to feel that 
he is doing hard work. “Much as we wished to sleep, it was 
impossible. As soon as my eyes closed we would arrive at a 
station ; talking and discussion would ensue ; there was nothing for 
it but we must dress and hold ourselves in readiness until the 
governor of such a town, or the commander of such a fortress, 
should be introduced, and took himself off again.” It is a comfort 
to find that mayors of English towns were not the only bores that 
the Shah encountered during his tour of Europe. On his way to 
Cologne he visited M. Krupp’s iron-works. At Cologne he notices 
and describes a method of watering plants in the Botanical Garden. 
From Wiesbaden he went to Frankfort-on-the-Main, where, after 
driving through the streets, he remarks that “the cities of 
Firangistan all resemble one another. When one has been seen, 
the arrangement, condition, and scale of the others is in one’s pos- 
session.” He compares the climate of Baden-Baden to that of a 


summer mountain-station at home. “It is a town in a valley 
having mountains all round, with meadows, woods, and green 
crops, exactly like the mountains of Kalardasht in Mazandaran.” 

tty women and ful ladies continually promenading made 
Baden-Baden “ a fairy abode.” He returned by rail to Biebrich, 
and descended the Rhine thence by steamer to Bonn, where he 
again took the rail for Spa. Crossing the frontier between Bel- 
gium and Germany he exclaims, ‘ What a difference has the All- 
wise and Almighty Creator placed between the two nations and 
the two countries.” In one moment, he saw, or thought he saw, 
a total change in people, language, religion, land, air, and water. 
At Spa, he remarks, on imperfect information as we venture to 
believe, that “the sun is never seen in these ” He was 
much pleased with a religious procession which he saw there on 
Sunday. Charming little children nicely dressed “ carried the 
portrait of Her Holiness Miryam, on whom be praise, and 
sang with a sweet melody, repeating litanies.” The remarks of 
the Shah on Roman Catholic ceremonies contrast favourably with 
those which zeaJous Protestants, such for example as Mr. Spurgeon, 
are in the habit of making when they go abroad. At Spa he saw 
@ conjurer, whose tricks he describes in detail. The attention 
bestowed by the Shah on European jugglers wherever he meets 
any would seem to show that the Eastern races are not so superior 
in this art as is generally assumed. From Spa he proceeded to 
Liége, Brussels, and Ostend, where “ the functionaries delivered an 
excessive speech.” 

He embarked for England on the 18th of June. He was aware 
that the Channel was noted for storms and roughness. “ But 
thanks be to God Most High, the sea was very calm, so that 
no one was incommoded.” He was not so happy in his voyage 
to France. If he had been merely a gentleman travelling for plea- 
sure he might have crossed from Dover to Calais, but the dignity 
either of the Shah or of the French nation required that he should 
embark at Portsmouth and land at Cherbourg, and in a voyage of 
eight hours he suffered in the usual manner. But he makes no 
complaint of this apparently unnecessary infliction beyond remark- 
ing that the sea passage need only have been an hour and a half. 
He quitted England and arrived in France on 5th July. He 
notices that the Tuileries and Hétel de Ville had been destroyed 
by the Commune. “ We were sadly grieved for this.” At Ver- 
sailles he displayed his bodily activity by scrambling up a mound 
to inspect a statue of Apollo. Marshal MacMahon had to be helped 
up by his suite. But he is careful to remark that this was no wa 
derogatory to the Marshal's firmness and courage. He visited wit 
great interest the tomb of Napoleon at the Invalides, and talked 
to a few veterans of Waterloo, Friedland, and Jena. It is pleasant 
to observe that, when the Shah thinks he has saida good thing, he 
enables his faithful subjects to enjoy the gratification of laughi 
at it. Thus he tells them how he—if we may venture to use me 
a word—* chaffed” the great Rothschild by proposing to him a 
plan by which at his own expense he might put an end to the dis- 
persion of the Jews. The Shah saw “an admirable review ” of eighty 
thousand men. “ After all those defeats and ruin of the French, 
no idea had been entertained of such a collection and such disci- 
pline of their forces.” Among the Shah’s descriptions of Parisian 
scenes, the Jardin Mabille is not forgotten. He admired the lamps, 
avenues, cascades, and pavilion, and he remarked that “ beautiful 
women of every description frequent the place.” He evidently 
enjoyed his visit to the Circus, where the “ extraordinary speckled 
horses” fully maintained the character of that establishment. He 
travelled from Paris to Geneva, and thence to Turin, Milan, 
Verona, Innsbruck, Linz, and Vienna. At Linz he remarks that 
the place possesses some most beautiful women. “ Austria 
in point of beauty and engagingness is the queen of all lands.” 
He frequently praises the scenery :—“‘ The country (near Vienna) 
was most charming, the air pleasant, the fields green, and flowers 
of various kinds were noticed. There were many hares among 
the crops.” At the Grand Opera House of Vienna they performed 
a play with dancing and music so beautiful “that the like had. 
been witnessed in no place before.” The description which follows 
might have been written for a newapaper, and if by any caprice 
of fortune the Shah should happen to lose his throne, he is clearly 
competent to earn a livelihood as a dramatic critic. He expresses 
warmly his sense of the kindnesses shown to him in Austria, and 
indeed throughout his tour. He travelled by rail from Vienna to 
Brindisi, and there embarked on the 14th of A t for Con- 
stantinople. “In Firangistan,” says he, “ thanks to God, all 
has safely and happily. God willing, the end of our tour 
will be equally pleasant and auspicious.” 


THE OLD CATHOLICS AND THEIR PANEGYRISTS. 


HE Conference which was held at Bonn last September under 
Dr. Déllinger’s presidency has naturally recalled the attention 

of outsiders to the progress and rospects of the Old Catholic 
movement. Of this of course the Old Catholics have no reason to 
complain, but in reading some of the comments, intended to be 
hight complimentary, which have recently appeared, one is in- 
clined to suspect that they will be unpleasantly reminded by their 
egyrists of the old proverb “Save me from my friends.” A 
poet who prides himself on his depth of imaginative thought does 
not feel very grateful for the praise of a critic whose admiration 
is concentrated on the smoothness of his verse and the excellence 
of the typography, and it is rather irritating than otherwise to a 
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man who thinks himself a profound theologian to be eulogized by 
afriendly reviewer, not for his learning, but merely for the elegance 
of his style. But it is still less satisfactory to be praised for qua- 
lities which you not only do not regard as your chief excellences, but 
are anxious to disclaim. There is a story told of a late dignitary 
who had been preaching in a country parish what was no doubt an 
able sermon on the existence of God. One of his rustic hearers, with 
whom he entered into conversation afterwards, in the hope of finding 
that a due impression had been produced, ventured with much 
diffidence and many expressions of admiration of the beautiful 
discourse, to observe, “ But after all, Sir, if you'll pardon my 
saying so, I can't help thinking as how there be a God.” Nowwe 
are rather afraid that the Old Catholic leaders will listen to 
some of the laudations which have been lavished upon them of 
late with feelings not wholly dissimilar to Bishop Biomiield’s on 
hearing the appreciative criticism of the farmer who had just sat 
under him. It is nodoubt a valuable “ giftie,” as the old song says, 
to be able “to see ourselves as others see us,” and they may 
thaps be profited by a friendly reminder that some of their 
oudest advocates are lost in admiration at their rapid progress in 
unbelief. But this was not exactly the claim put forward by 
Dr. Dollinger and his adherents at Bonn on the sympathies of 
their Anglican and Oriental guests, nor would the latter, to judge 
from their attitude at the meeting, have been at all ready to 
respond to it. Two prominent members of the extreme leit of 
the Broad Church party have, however, come forward since to 
offer their congratulations and advice on an assumption which is 
likely to be deprecated, if not resented as an insult. One of 
them was indeed present at the Conference, though he had not, 
we believe, been invited, and, when there, only enriched the dis- 
cussion by a single question; the other was not there, and speaks 
rather slightingly of “‘the ingenious manipulation of detailed 
differences,” which was the chief business of the meeting. 

Mr. John Hunt, who aired his views about the Lonn Conference 
in a long and tedious article in the Contemporary Review of last 
month, need not detain us long. His interest in the movement is 
almost avowedly of a purely exoteric kind. From a theological 
standpoint so very broad, or so very vague, as not to be easily distin- 
guishable from mere deism, he looks with approving sympathy on 
a reaction against extreme dogmatism within the bosom of the 
Roman Catholic Church, which appears to him destined in the 
long run to issue in the disintegration of all dogmatic belief. The 
creeds which have come down from the ancient Church, we are 
expressly assured, must one and all be got rid of, and significant 
hints are thrown out that any formularies which may be supposed 
to take their place in the Church of the future must be purged of 
all taint of hierarchical or doctrinal traditions. As far as can be 
gathered from his very aggressive, but somewhat nebulous, lucubra- 
tions, the articles of faith accepted in the new dispensation will be 
chiefly of the negative, and its worship “chietly of the silent 
sort.” On the religious merits of this programme we need 
not dwell here. Mr. Hunt can of course speculate to his 
heart's content on the fascinating vision of a faith growing 
small by and beautifully less, till it is lost in 
the luminous obscurity of a méirvana of painless oblitera- 
tion. But it seems a little hard that Dr. Dillinger aud Bishop 
Reinkens should be saddled with the responsibility of theories 
which nothing in their antecedents or their utterances would lead 
us to suppose to be other than most obnoxious to them. Certainly, 
if Mr. Hunt held a brief for the Court of Rome in its attacl: on tliose 
“ notorious apostates,” he could not have discharged his task more 
skilfully. Dean Stanley is a very diflerent kind of writer from 
Mr. Hunt, but the preface he has just prefixed to Mme. Hyacinthe 
Loyson’s translation of her husband's Letters, Fragments, and Dis- 
courses on Catholic Reform, betrays much the same anxiety to 
utilize the Old Catholic movement as a lever for controversial pur- 

in the pending struggle of parties in the Church of England. 

fe may first however express some surprise at the appearance of 
the book at all, whether with or without a preface, at the present 
time and in its present form. The original was published more 
than two years ago, and although it isa mere stray collection of 
scattered and ephemeral papers on various religious subjects, 
extending over several years, and without any system or mutual 
eoherence, it derived a certain interest from the character, eloquence, 
and rare co of the author, who would hardly however be 
raised by any one except Dean Stauley to a more “ conspicuous ” 
post of leadership in the new movement than Dr. Dillinger. but, 
considering that one of the most remarkable letters in the volume is 
addressed to the General of the Barefooted Carmelites at Rome, 
and urges the “ ardent desire ” of the writer to resume his monastic 
habit and what his wife rather oddly renders “ the life of Carmel,” 
and that within a very few months of the publication of this 
earnest appeal, while still vehemently professing to remain a 
Catholic priest, he had deliberately violated both his priestly 
and monastic vows by marrying an American widow, cae might 
have supposed he would best consult his own interests by al- 
lowing it to be forgotten as speedily as possible. The present 
reptiblication in an English dress, and with Dean Stanley's extra- 
vagantly eulogistic imprimatur to these revelations of the great 
modern apostle of connubial felicity, does strike one as bordering 
more closely on the grotesque than on the sublime. Nor is 
our surprise diminished by the further discovery that the preface 
stself is also a republication, with some few modifications and ad- 
ditions, of a paper originally read at Sion College two or three years 
ago and then reproduced in the pages of the Contemporary Review. 
There are not many review articles, however interesting at the 


moment, which deserve to be recalled from oblivion, and supposing 
the present essay to have been worth publishing at all, it was 
certainly no exception to the rule. We may add that the altered 
position of different parties within the Roman Catholic Church 
during the last two or three years makes it even less applicable 
than when it first appeared. One caution perhaps may not be 
supertiuous for the more violent section of Liberal Catholics, who 
are warned that, if “ parted from the general stream of historical 
and national tradition in the Catholic Church, they would probably 
become a bitter antagonistic sect, which, if it continued at all, 
wou'd maintain itself in a stunted, one-sided, polemical position, 
hardly worth contending for.” If Mr. Hunt's counsels were to be 
followed, this result would have every chance of being very 
speedily achieved. 

Dean Stanley, as we have already implied, is throughout mani- 
festly and almost avowedly making his defence of the Old Catholics 
x peg whereon to hang an apology for the Broad Church party in 
England ; and that singular ingenuity in detecting points of resem- 
blance, with an equally singular blindness in recognizing obvious 
distinctions, which is a marked characteristic of his writings, is 
conspicuously illustrated here. His first object is to insist that 
those who in any Church disagree with the dominant party or with 
any of its specitie doctrines and institutions ought not to desert it, 
but to remain and labour to conform it to their own ideal. The 
only alternative open to educated men, we are told, is either for each 
of the disatlected members to found a new sect of his own, or for 
each to constitute a new sect in his own person by retiring into 
“complete individual isolation.” A third course, which to ordi- 
nary readers might possibly have suggested itself as the most 
natural, that of secession to some other existing community, is just 
referred to in a note for the purpose of being set aside, because— 
and here in fact lies the essence of the Dean’s contention—* in 
every mixed Church (and all evisting Churches are more or less 
mixed) arise the same difliculties arising from partial disagreement 
as are involved in the case of the Old Catholics.” And 
accordingly in all existing Churches the same solution of 
the ditiiculty is recommended. The struggle of the Old 
Catholics against the Ultramontanes is virtually the same with 
that maintained “ against what may be called the Ultramontanvs 
in each of the Churches of Christendom, Catholic or Protesta:t, 
Conforming or Nonconforming.” And the analogy is exempliticc 
at length in the case of the English Latitudinarians; of John 
Wesley, when he said he “varied from the Church of England, 
but would never leave it”; of the Liberal Protestants in the 
French Huguenot Church ; of John Bunyan, Robert Hall, and Dr. 
Davidson among Dissenters, and various Freethinking members of 
the three Presbyterian Churches of Scotland. In all these cases 
“the dominant party ” are of course equally anxious to disclaim 
the society of their unwelcome comrades, who however are sup- 
posed to reply that they value the advantages of their position 
‘not only temporal but spiritual,” and also consider “ their ex- 
istence within the body an advantage to it,” if indeed they do not 
claim to be its truest representatives. Thus, for instance, we are 
assured that the French Liberal Protestants best represent the 
“general spirit” of their communion, as also “‘the English Lati- 
tudinarians certainly approach more nearly to the spirit of the first 
Reformers, like Erasmus and Cole, Tyndale and Cranmer, and also 
to the Church of Tillotson, Butler, and Paley ... than do 
their opponents.” The names we have talen the liberty of 
italicizing sufficiently indicate the Dean’s odd way of inter- 

reting history on @ priort principles. Without discussing here 

is view of the French Protestant Church, which is in violent 
opposition to the late M. Guizot’s, there is something amazing in 
the notion of “the first Reformers,” either in England or on the 
Continent, being as a rule tolerant of ‘ Latitudinarianism.” 
There were no doubt a few exceptions, and Erasmus, who was 
much more of a classicist than a Neformer, stands prominent 
among them; but it may safely be atlirmed that neither Colet, 
Cranmer, nor Butler would have had much patience with 
the theology of the Dean of Westminster. Nor is he altogether 
happy when he comes to expound the particular claim, as he 
understands it, of the Old Catholics, That they represent more 
than their opponents the spirit of the ancient Gallicans and 
Port-Royalists, and of “the silent majority of educated Roman 
Catholics throughout Europe,” may be true enough. Lut their 
apologist puts a strange contusion of ideas into their mouths when 
he makes them say that they do not differ more widely from the 
received standard of Roman Catholic orthodoxy than those who 
otter detiance to the decrees which forbid them to have money in the 
bank, to have intercourse with heretics, to pessess and read books 
em on the Index, and command them to believe in the 
-rolemaic system, the unerring authority of the Vulgate, and 
the reality of witcheraft. Some of the Papal decrees here 
referred to have been justly cited as historical objections 
to the new dogma of infallibility ; but, in the connexion here in- 
tended, all or nearly all of them are purely irrelevant. The 
decrees about usury and astronomy, for instance, have been long 
since rescinded or withdrawn; the rule against intercourse with 
heretics was repealed four centuries ago by the Council of 
Constance ; and the authority of the Index is only held binding 
in certain countries, of which England is not one. 

We are far from meaning to imply that the Old Catholics 
cannot malie out a good case tor themselves ; but it may be fairly 
doubted whether they would be very ready to accept Dr. Stanley 
as their spokesman. Professor Llurtsclili, who is here forced into 
the most intimate alliance with them, is a professed deist, and he 
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carefully — himself, in other parts of the speech from which 
the Dean has made a quotation, against making himself in any way 
responsible for their beliefs, or them for his own ; nor is there any- 
thing to show that the absolute and persecuting Erastianism of the 
Swiss Old Catholics, which kindles Dr. Stanley's enthusiastic ad- 
miration, is shared by their brethren in Germany. Dr. Déllinger, 
if we are nes mistaken, has especially disclaimed such a view. 
There is moreover a question which continually recurs to the 
reader of this ingenious but slightly sophistical argument, and 
to which it may at least be said that no answer is provided. “No 
doubt,” the author admits, “there is a limit to such variations, 
and compromisé may go too far.” But, instead of offering any 
solution of this rather serious diffieulty, he proceeds at once to add 
a comment which will appear to many members of all Christian 
Churches to carry compromise a very long way indeed. “ The 
fact remains,” we are informed, that “Christianity itself, as it 
now exists, is a compromise between the religion of the first and 
of the nineteenth century, and it is the wisdom and policy alike of 
individuals and of communities to blend and to bear with the 
conflicting elements as best they can.” This statement, like many 
others in the preface, is sufficiently vague to be susceptible of 
more than one interpretation ; but in its natural and obvious sense 
it must mean that Christianity as taught by Christ and the Apostles 
has in the course of eighteen centuries been largely diluted and 
modified by the admixture of heterogeneous elements, and that the 
hybrid compound, which remains as the result of the process, is 

e proper religion for an educated man in the present day. Into 
the question of fact we need not enter; the author is inculcating 
what he holds to be a vital principle. And to his argument 
there is one sufficient and self-evident reply. Christianity must 
be one or other of two things, and cannot possibly be both together. 
It is either a lofty ethical system propounded by a great moral 
teacher—perhaps, as the late Mr. Mill seems to have thought, by 
the greatest moral teacher the world has ever seen—or it is, as 
its Founder and His immediate emissaries unquestionably main- 
tained, a revelation from heaven. If we adopt the latter alterna- 
tive, there is clearly no room for the sort of compromise advocated 
here. If we prefer the former, it is no less abundantly clear that 
“ all existing Churches” are based on a radically false assump- 
tion, and it would seem to be the only straightforward course for 
those who have attained that conviction, not only to ‘* desert,” 
but to denounce them, rather than to engage in the hopeless and 
unprofitable task of labouring to torture formularies, usages, and 
traditions unmistakably moulded on one perfectly intelligible 
theory into accordance with another theory equally intelligible but 
fundamentally opposed to it. To pursue the latter “ policy” is 
either to smother serious beliefs, or to waste valuable time in 
twisting ropes of sand. 


CATTLE SHOWS. 


ihre ba shows are es in England, and it is not remark- 
able that they should be well supported when it is considered 
that probably our people eat more meat per head than is consumed 
by the people of any other country. Whatever seeds of decay 
may be discovered by acute critics in other institutions, the critic is 
yet to be found who can discover the grounds for predicting the 
downfall of cattle shows. Given a large population gathered to- 
gether in a comparatively small area, or given a place easily 
accessible by railway, let the readiness to award a large sum 
in prizes to exhibitors be advertised, and it is certain that there 
will be plenty of candidates to contend for the premiums offered, 
and, what is more to the purpose of the promoters of the show, 
there will be a public willing and ready to pour enuuzh shillings 
into the treasury to repay, not only the amount of all the prizes 
that may have been offered, but also all the expenses, and a 
good protit to boot for those who have entered upon the adventure. 
All that is necessary is to make sure that there is a sufficiently 
large population within easy reach of the showyard. It is on pre- 
cisely the same principle that promoters of race-meetings act when 
their financial success depends upon the “ gate money.” And pro- 
bably the bulk of the attendants at race meetings and at cattle 
shows, excepting in each case what we may call the professional 
element, is drawn from the same class. It is easy to understand 
in the case of races that the temptation of a day's outing, the 
innate love of horses which sses most Englishmen, and the 
excitement of seeing the actual strugyle for victory, to say nothing 
of the gambling infatuation which appears to have laid hold of all 
classes, are sufficient inducements to extract shillings from the 
— of the masses. But it is not so easy to discover why people 

ock to cattle shows. Every man who goes to a race believes 
that he has at any rate some knowledge of the “events” that are 
coming off, and there is always patent to every observer the more 
or less obvious result that one horse h2s been able to pass another 
horse by so many inches or yards after a course of greater or less 
length. The comparative merits of the animals are decided by the 
result, and the process by which the result is determined is pic- 
turesque andexciting. In cattle shows, however, there are none of 
these allurements, and the curious thing is that so many people who 
are utterly without interest in the business are found to pay to see 
what is at its best but a very dull sight, not nearly so gay or inte- 
resting as the parade in aundiling pebdeck. In the abstract it would 
seem to be a very poor amusement for people to walk up and down 
among long rows of animals when the greater part of the good folk 


have not knowledge enough of the creatures to distinguish one breed 
from another. There is, however, a glorious uncertainty in cattle 
shows as well as in racing, or in the decisions of law courts, or in 
other popular amusements. The memes of the skilled persons to 
whose lot it falls to select the best animals rarely receive the 
unanimous assent of experts who are not called upon to act as offi- 
cial judges. In fact it would a that among ‘connoisseurs 
the chief business of a cattle show is to judge the unfortu- 
nate judges, and it is an amusement from which those who join in 
it appear to derive no small amount of satisfaction. It is only, 
however, to the few that the fun of “judge baiting” is possible, 
and we are still left to wonder wherein the million find the 
attraction that leads‘ them to the show. It would be a curious 
inquiry to ask what proportivz of spectators at a cattle show 
could actually point out in the living animal the position of 
the juicy steak of which no doubt all of them would be excellent 
judges when it appeared on their dinner-tables. Are there many who 
could accurately distinguish the position of the rump, the silver-side, 
the sirloin, the ribs, or who could select the pen of sheep that 
would affurd the most tender chop, with nicely balanced fat and 
lean, or the most palatable haunch ? And yet it is only those to 
whom these questions afford no puzzle who can really understand 
the merits of the animals they come to see. Perhaps there is a 
general, though ill-defined, sentiment that it is a good and a right 
thing to gaze upon andadmire the best specimens of thealmost sacred 
beast which gives the national roast beef, and that the spectators by 
joining in this worship do in some indefinite way lend their aid to keep 
in its place one of the pillars of the constitution ; though after all we 
believe that people go to cattle shows just for the same reason that 
they go to races—namely, simply and purely for the sake of a 
holiday. 

It is not difficult to discover the reasons which induce men to be- 
come exhibitors. They may be easily classified. The dukes and lords 
and squires, following the example set by royalty, may be supposed 
to be influenced by public-spirited motives, and to be acting tor the 
general advancement of agriculture, when they show what can be 
done in fattening animals. Their frequent success in the lists is due 
to the fact that they either possess flocks and herds of strains of 
blood which have been selected without question of cost, or that 
they purchase from time to time animals which are almost certain to 
prove winners; and most probably their honours are purchased 
dearly. Then appear the breeders of fancy stock, whose interest 
is not confined to the success of the animals they exhibit ; they use 
the shows as an advertisement of their names as owners and pro- 
ducers for sale of animals of high class. In a recently issued 
circular of one of the great cattle salesmen, it is stated that there 
is scarcely a civilized country of the world that has not sought to 
improve its herds by mixing with them the blood of England's 
best tribes. It, therefore, pays these breeders to spare no expense 
in forcing one or two animals into form for exhibition at fat cattle 
shows, as, apart from the premiums they may obtain, the success 
of their animals establishes their reputation and enhances many 
fold the price of the large number they produce for breeding purposes. 
These men are for the most part exceptionally skilful ‘and ob- 
servant, and it is said of the most skilful among them that they 
are able to select almost a few hours after their birth the speci- 
mens destined to be the glory of the show-yard, on which thence- 
forth the most unremitting care and the most enticing foods are 
lavished. And, lastly, we come to those farmers who, relying on 
their own judgment, or on that of their neighbours, or on their 
success at a local show, believe they possess an animal worthy to be 
a prize winner at the great centres, and put it in training accord- 
ingly. Rarely, however, does success repay them for their cost 
and trouble, for the experience of the professional exhibitors of the 
tirst two classes is like the experience of the tirst-rate professional 
rider when pitted against the “gentleman” jockey. the amateur 
hes no chance; although he may have an equal or slightly better 
animal, the odds are against him. If he wins anything but 
the largest prizes he is scarcely repaid for the enormous extra cost 
of feed and the expense of sending to the show, while, if he loses, he 
finds these expenses run up to an uncomfortably large amount ; 
and in running the risk he stakes a very heavy sum in proportion 
to what there is any chance of his winning. ‘To exhibit occasion- 
ally, and merely for the sake of winning the prize money, is not a 
paying game. 

It cannot be for a moment doubted that the encouragement 
given by cattle shows to the improvement of the various breeds of 
cattle has produced important and excellent results. But doubts 
begin to be expressed pretty freely as to whether high breeding 
has not already been cultivated to excess. It appears to be ad- 
mitted on all hands that shorthorn eattle, for instance, have de- 

in size, while it seems also certain that the fecundity of 
these highly-bred animals is not so great as it was; for it is said 
that certain tribes have become celebrated for the barrenness of 
their females, while at the same time a delicacy of constitution 
has been developed which unfits them for “roughing it,” and 
requires luxurious arrangements to preserve them im health. As 
in our racehorses we have, according to some authorities, sacrificed 
stoutness of constitution and capacity of enduranee over long 
courses for the sake of obtaining high speed over a short 
distance, so in our cattle the desire for fineness of bone and 
rapid [sey ge of meat has into fashion animals 
which have lost many of the valuable properties of their an- 
cestors. Such breeds cannot exist when subjected to the rough 
weather which prevails on the exposed hill-sides and moors 
which are so valuable as breeding-grounds and nurseries 
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for stock; and perhaps it is for this reason that Ire- 
land, which is prolific in cattle, reared without shelter, 
fails to send us anything which can obtain a ny in our 
exhibitions. Without doubt Ireland possesses, and on show 
this week in Dublin, first-class cattle; but these are bred, 
sheltered, and fed under the same conditions as those to be seen 
at Islington. And the consumers have something to say also 
in the matter, as there is beef and beef. They prefer, and justly 
prefer, the meat of the Devon or the Scot, whose young days are 
spent in cropping the seanty herbage of the moor or mountain, 
because the meat has more flavour than that of the rapidly-forced 
stall-fed ox, who has been crammed with corn and linseed-cale 
from his calfhood. So that even if it be true, aa the breeders of the 
delicate animal contend, that their meat can be produced more 
economically, because more rapidly, than that of other races, let 
them remember that in losing stamina they restrict the area upon 
which the beasts can be reared, and that we want flavour in our 
meat even if we have to pay a price for it. For instance, tourists 
find mutton tolerably jose he in most European countries; but 
let them recall the sentiment of thankfulness and delight which 
arises on meeting a joint of our own Southdown on a return from 
their foreign trip. e look for quality as well as for quantity. 
The Smithfield Club Show has experienced a great falling off 
in the number of specimens exhibited, though, from the uniform 
good quality, it is evident that the great shows of the North 
and Midland. districts, notwithstanding the liberal prizes offered, 
have not been able to tempt owners to give up the chance of 
winning prizes, if of less amount, yet held in greater estimation, at 
the London show. At Manchester, where a show on the largest 
scale has been set on foot this year, the judges thought proper to 
withhold first prizes for want of merit in some of the classes, and 
it seems as if Manchester were aiziost out of reach of the rearers of 
Devon stock, so few of the class were there. The Scots and short- 
horns, however, had a preliminary contest there before the 
Birmingham meeting with its rich prizes; and it is to be regretted 
that the cesta the London show do not feel it safe to open 
their doors to these country winners. Birmingham, however, had 
not a collection coming up to the usual standard of quality, and, 
whether from the falling off in the prosperity of the staple trades 
of the district, and the consequent reduction in the wages of the iron 
and coal workers, or, as te os suggested, from fear of contract- 
ing the disease reported to be prevalent in the town, the number of 
people attending the show was much less than last year. As we have 
already said, the animals presented at these exhibitions are quite ex- 
ceptional, Their appearance affords no indication of the condition 
or quality of the general supply of the season to be found in the 
markets, or we should have to note what has been the characteristic 
of the stock offered for sale—namely, its immaturity. The drought 
of the summer, and the short yield of hay, coupled with a very 
se | crop of roots, left farmers with a very poor provision for their 
erds. And the price of all imported feeding material being ex- 
ceptionally high, it became their interest to get rid of their animals 
as soon as they could be brought into decently marketable order. 
Hence the numbers offering have been large—large enough indeed 
to bring down the price of inferior meat ; while, on the other hand, 
good meat has been so scarce that prices are little lower than they 
were a year ago. And the worst of the matter is that the slaugh- 
— of the animals now at two-thirds or three-fourths of the 
weight which they would have attained if kept to the age at 
which usually they come to market reduces the stock on hand, and 
will surely at some no distant period cause short supplies and an 
enhancement of price, unless there be, on account of a general re- 
duction of wages, a diminution in the demand. 


REVIEWS. 


SOCIAL PRESSURE.* 


= long series of discussions by “ Friends in Council” still 
sustains its interest. The professed subject of the present 
volume is the disadvantage of the assemblage of a vast popula- 
tion in great towns, and especially in London. There is little 
use in preaching to builders, to speculators in building land, or to 
their customers who crowd to occupy suburban houses as fast as 
they are built. The kind of society which is still to be found in 
France and in other parts of the Continent has disappeared from 
English country towns ; and for those who are not tied by business 


to any special place of residence, London has many advantages as | 


compared with a provincial town. Bath, Chelteuham, Brighton, 


and a few other outlying colonies relieve the metropolis of a_ 


certain number of possible residents; but the majority of families 
of independent means gravitate more and more constantly to 
The great and steady increase of commerce is another 

cause of the insatiable demand for houses. The City is more than 
at any former time the financial centre of the world, and the 
hundreds of thousands who throng its streets and offices in the 
daytime reside within a circuit of twenty miles round the Mansion 
House. It follows that, as the chief “ Friend in Council” com- 
_ it is difficult for a Londoner to take a country walk. 
ose who are sensitive to differences of air would perhaps breathe 
more pleasantly in a rural solitude; but, on the whole, notwith- 
* Social Pressure. By the Auth “Fri in Council.” : 
y or of “Friends in Council.” London: 


standing the crowds which mignt be supposed to pollute the at- 
mosphere, the better parts of London are remarkably healthy, 
The weekly or annual returns of mortality, which contrast 
favourably with those of many other towns, represent the condition 
of Clerkenwell, of Seven Dials, and of Bermondsey, as well as 
of South Kensington and of Tyburnia. If the sanitary condition 
of the West End were separately ascertained, it would probably 
be found almost as as that of average country houses, and 
much better than that of ordinary villages. Sanitary theorists 
contrast the water of the Thames with that of Loch Katrine, 
yet the mortality of London is in the proportion of 12 to 17 as 
compared with the mortality of Glasgow. If the inhabitants of 
the metropolis ought to die rapidly, they unaccountably neglect 
their duty. 

Mr. Milverton, who, notwithstanding his strictly anonymous 
character, describes himself as drawing Orders in Council, has too 
much good sense to suppose that any remonstrance will check the 
apparently endless expansion of London. His suggestions for the 
mitigation of unavoidable evils are that wealthy benefactors should 
provide open’ spaces, and that covered walks or halls should be 
erected for purposes of shelter. The few places of the kind which 
are to be found in London are frequented by the least respectable 
part of the community ; and some years ago the Colonnade in the 
Quadrant was removed at the instance of the inhabitants, because 
it attracted undesirable visitors. The most objectionable form of 
“Social Pressure” in London, not mentioned in Mr. Milverton’s 
essay, is contributed by that coarse and brutal part of the — 
tion of which the cant name of “ roughs” seems likely to become 
an English word. The strictest police supervision would be needed 
to maintain order, decency, and safety in Mr. Milverton’s con- 
venient galleries and corridors. Of the expediency of preventing as 
far as possible the existence of noxious trades and other nuisances 
in London: there can be but one opinion, Mr. Milverton unneces- 
sarily denounces the objection which he supposes to be urged 
against sanitary regulations on grounds of political economy. No 
reasonable economist desires that a pig-keeper or an owner of a 
slaughter-house should be allowed at his pleasure to poison or 
annoy his neighbours in the centre of a great town by his opera- 
tions, however lucrative. It is but an idle reproof to tell a tailor 
that the body is more than raiment. The answer is, that clothes are 
nevertheless useful, if not necessary ; nor are the accumulation and 
distribution of wealth and the processes of buying and selling, 
which are the subjects of political economy, insigniticant parts of 
human life and conduct. The economist would advise legislators 
neither to protect domestic industry in pigs for the sake of } ork but- 
chers, nor to teach them how they should feed or kill their pigs so as 
to obtain the greatest profit. The question of the places where pig- 
killers should be allowed to exercise their industry would be 
relegated by political economy to the domain of sanitary adminis- 
tration. 


While the author of Friends in Council always chooses a prin- 
cipal topic for discussion, he fortunately allows conversation to 
diverge by a natural process into remote and diverse channels. 
There is much to say about great cities; but it is scarcely worth 
while to say it, because, whatever may be said, cities are always 
becoming greater and greater. Mr. Milverton, as might be ex- 
pected, takes the opportunity of advocating paternal government, 
and of reiterating his favourite recommendation that a permanent 
element should be introduced into the highest administrative ranks. 
It is perfectly true that crowded communities require increased 
interterence on the part of Government for the protection of every 
man against the encroachments and the negligence of his neigh- 
bours. The builder of a cottage or farmhouse on a Welsh hill- 
side may consult his own fancy as long as he can keep out of the 
reach of sanitary inspectors; but Corporations and Local Boards 
properly claim a voice in all building arrangements within their 

"jurisdiction ; and many proprietors tind with surprise that they 
cannot build in their own parks and pleasure grounds without 
official interference. The elevation of the rank of permanent 
Civil Servants might possibly in some cases produce public benefit ; 
but it involves a constitutional difficulty. One of the speakers in 
the dialogues which occupy the bulk of the present volume asserts 
that the restriction of high offices to members of Parliament is as 

' absurd and indefensible as a rule that Ministers should be chosen 
only among those whose noses were of a certain shape. The 
analogy is erroneous in itself, and it belongs to a class of fallacies 
into which political crities and reformers are prone to fall. It is 
always rash to compare any institution to an imaginary absurdity. 
The difference is that an existing paradox has always a cause, and 
therefore an excuse which may sometimes amount to a justification, 
while a caricature is for the most part an inexplicable anomaly. A 
permanent Under-Secretary or Chief Clerk may often be as 

| able a man as his Parliamentary chief, and he will certainly know 
more of the details of official business. His deficiency would con- 

_ sist in the want of that power which is given to a Minister by his 

| position as a member of the governing Committee of the Parlia- 
mentary majority. In former times nobles and prelates held the 
great offices of State, not because they necessarily were the most 
| competent administrators, but because their rank made them the 
| most F nag ng rulers. Even in the present day the Commission of 

eace is in theory, and to some extent in practice, confined to 
| the dominant class jn'rural districts. It is possible that the change 


| which has been consistently recommended since the remote com- 


| mencement of the discussions of Friends in Council may be here- 
| after 
| clerks w 


a but the transfer of authority from _— to 
ill have been a constitutional revolution. In practice it: 
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has been found that the chief leaders are among the ablest 
men of their time. Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Gladstone, and Lord 
Palmerston would have had no reason to fear competition with the 
most brilliant members of the Civil Service. In their conduct of 
business Under-Secretaries have placed their experience at the 
service of their superiors, not the less willingly because there 
could be no question of rivalry or jealousy between the two sections 
of administrators. A wise Minister devolves as large a part as 
possible of his duties on subordinates, who will be zealous in his 
service in proportion to his confidence and their own responsibility. 
It is true that their services are not rewarded in fortune or in fame ; 
but the sense of duty, strengthened by official tradition, has 
hitherto been sufficient for the pw When the Duke of 
York or General Monk commanded the fleets of Charles II. 
the professional seamen who obeyed their orders were pro- 
bably satisfied when they secured the approbation of their 
superiors. It is true that the precedent may be quoted in 
favour of combining technical knowledge with the rank which 
has since been exclusively bestowed on regularly trained naval 
officers. An absolute monarch may at his pleasure employ 
Ministers who understand the business of their respective offices, 
while they derive their power exclusively from the favour of the 
Crown. In England a sovereign Parliament reposes its confidence 
exclusively in its own members. Mr. Milverton’s hierarchy of 
clerks might construct admirable measures, legislative or ad- 
ministrative, but they would find great difficulty in passing Acts 
of Parliament. 

An essay and conversation on “Looking back on Life” is to 
some tastes more attractive than disquisitions on towns or on 
public offices. The supposed author of the essay on oid or mature 
age is a thoughtful and accurate observer. It would be hard if the 
loss of the numerous advantages which belong to youth were not 
attended by some kind of compensation. It is certain that men 
become more tolerant as they grow older, and that, even if it cannot 
be said that they think less of themselves, they learn to conceal a 
selfishness which is probably diminished by deliberate suppression. 
The shyness which troubles so many of the young must be excessive 
and inveterate if it is not relieved by long contact with the world. 
Every moderately observant person finds, as he advances in life, 
that his neighbours are thinking less of him than of themselves, 
that they soon forget his blunders, and that they have probably 
never noticed the embarrassments which have seemed to himself 
overwhelming. He also learns that his happiness is not depen- 
dent on the superficial opinions which may be formed of his 
own conduct and character by indifferent observers. If only 
his friends and enemies are content to be courteous to his 
face, he will consider that they are welcome to censure him 
behind his back. His own growing tolerance is probably reflected 
in the dispositions of his associates, and he is willing to incur 
tience the severer judgment of inexperienced 
youth. In tolerable prosperity men become less sensitive and 
more good-humoured as they grow older, and above all 
they are less inclined to proselytism. To an eager and sin- 
cere young logician it is unbearable that the arguments which 
convince himself should neither be refuted nor admitted by his 
friends. A wise man in after years knows that arguments tend 
but rarely and indirectly to affect opinion. Only fussy dispositions 
and second-rate intellects retain their polemical propensities in riper 

According to Mr. Milverton, «nless hindered by physical 
circumstances, such as ill health, loss of hearing, or loss of sight, 
the capacity for social enjoyment with many persons goes on steadily 
increasing.” The art of conversation is seldom a juvenile accom- 
plishment, and good talk, though it is rarely enjoyed, is one of the 
greatest pleasures of human life. 

One of the numerous merits of the series of which the present 
volume forms the latest instalment is that the imaginary con- 
versations of which it chiefly consists approximate to real 
talk of the better kind. The unavoidable necessity of assign- 
ing a fixed character to each of the interlocutors diminishes 
in some degree the natural flow of unpremeditated discourse. 
On the other hand, the happy tendency of the author to dive 
from the subject which he had intended to discuss makes the 
speeches of his characters more spontaneous, and therefore more 
interesting. Literary dialogues always tend to degenerate into the 
conventional type, according to which, as in the works of Dickens, 
every declaimer or buffoon is recognized by his appropriate cant- 
word or “tag.” Mr. Milverton and his friends are not exempt from 
this defect ; but on the whole they represent a natural flow and 
probable diversity of thought. One of the causes which make the 
composition of imaginary conversations difficult is that literary 
works are the result of previous meditation, while all good talk is 
absolutely extemporaneous. No conscientious artist in this de- 
partment utters a premeditated aphorism or jest without a 
transient pang of compunction as for the perpetration of a 
solecism or a fraud. The repartee ought always to be the 
real as well as the _—<. result of the remark to which it 
is a reply; and in that part of conversation which has 
nothing to do with the exc of epigrams, the successive 
results of the serious or humorous theory under discussion ought 
to evolve themselves as unexpectedly to the speaker as to the 
hearer. Young aspirants to social success will great advan- 
tage in adopting the rule. of talking as little as possible about 
persons, and preferring the discussion of things. Gossip and 
scandal are so attractive that they are certain to obtain 
their due share of notice in conversation. Even with the 
aid of sound doctrine they can only hope to approach per- 


fection or eminence after long experience of life; and in the 
meantime they must console themselves as well as they can by 
the knowledge that good looks and animal spirits are to an un- 
intellectual race of men and women by many degrees more 
attractive than the wisest or wittiest conversation. For the most 
part, the mitigating circumstances which compensate for the dis- 
abilities of youth are perhaps rded as proofs of eS 
nor indeed is it possible for those who belong to an older 
generation to repress a feeling of gratitude for the aflability 
with which they are sometimes treated by the young. The re- 
presentatives of the golden age which is always in the past 
seem, and perhaps are, above the level of the prosaic present. 
Those who enjoy good conversation, and are capable of contri- 
buting their share, are fortunate if they have occasional oppor- 
tunities of the only social pleasure which survives early middle 
age. A single good talker is as useless by himself as a single 
battledore. It is in the exchange of thought, of humour, and of 
wit that real conversation consists. It is too much to expect 
that in any single company a large number of pleasant 
talkers should be found, but the brilliancy and interest 
of conversation improves with the number of those who take 
part in it, as the Attic tragedy when it expanded beyond 
the two interlocutors of Thespis. A judicious critic once com- 
plained that the School for Scandal was unnatural because it was 
impossible that so many witty persons should be found in one 
social circle. It is too much to hope that Joseph Surface, Sir 
Benjamin Backbite, and Mrs. Candour should meet in real life for 
the delight of an appreciative audience; but sometimes more 
amiable, if less sparkling, substitutes may take their place. Mr. 
Milverton complains that critics sometimes make remarks of their 
own instead of strictly confining themselves to the text. It is too 
true that the charge is often well founded, but the author of a 
book which becomes the subject of digressive remarks may claim 
credit for his power of suggestion. The essays and conversations 
which bear the title of Soctal Pressure are themselves occasionally 
desultory. ‘ 


TWO BOOKS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY.* 


i ig two little books before us have certain points in common. 
Both of them have the merit of shortness, and of what we 
suppose may be called orthodox economical views. General 
Marriott and Mrs. Fawcett are equally believers in the main articles 
of the faith delivered to the disciples of Ricardo, Malthus, Mr. 
Mill, and Professor Cairnes. We will not at present raise the 
question how far that system of doctrine deserves to be dignified 
with the name of science. No one who has studied it will deny 
that it has an admirable logical coherency, though it may be dis- 
uted how far its fundamental postulates correspond to the actual 
frets of human society. At any rate it presents a series of pro- 
itions capable of definite statement and of what appears to 
ape Pee like mathematical demonstration. As such, it is 
a highly convenient system for the pu of competitive 
examination. A paper can be set in Political Economy as 
easily as in Euclid; and we presume that both the General 
and the lady have an eye not only to the general benefit of 
their species, but to the wants of the growing class which under- 
s the torture of a periodical overhauling of its little stock of 
Ciodieien: The two writers, however, take different modes of 
approaching the youthful intellect. General Marriott has endea- 
voured to state the fundamental axioms of the science as clearly 
and briefly as possible, and to connect them by the most rigid 
proofs of its conclusions stated in the most concise form. He has 
tried in a short volume to give us the pith and marrow of a doc- 
trine which has been expounded into much more voluminous 
treatises. The success of such a book can only be determined b 
experiment. We are happy to express our own opinion inteok 
that General Marriott is thoroughly sound in his logic and 
clear in his statements. If we were to criticize, we should 
be disposed to say that he has given rather too much space to the 
thankless task of laying down accurate definitions, and that he 
might have given a rather larger allowance of concrete illustra- 
tions. Political economists are very fond of discussing at great 
length the correct definitions of productive and unproductive 
labour, of fixed and circulating capital, and so forth; and are very 
apt to forget their definitions entirely as soon as they get beyond 
the first chapter. Of course it is desirable that language should be 
used accurately, and a certain amount of pains must be be- 
stowed upon definitions. But when too much accuracy is affected, 
the student is rather apt to forget that the study is useless unless 
it is — to the social conditions of the time, and he should 
be at least carefully warned that things refuse to distribute them- 
selves into classes so neatly marked off from each other as would 
be convenient for abstract theorists. However, the fault, if it be 
a fault, is a slight one ; and we are prepared to believe that General 
Marriott's précis of the science will be found very useful when the 
dry bones of its demonstration are clothed with a due amount of 
concrete illustration. In short, it seems to us to be a clear and 
convenient handbook, and we hope that it will receive due atten- 
tion from those whose duty it is to indoctrinate the young 
student. 
* A Grammar of Political 
C.S.I. London: Henry 
Tales in Political 
& Co. 
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Mrs. Fawcett has already composed a useful little book of a 
similar kind for the use of beginners. From her present under- 
taking, however, we are dis to infer that she has found 
that the student is occasionally recalcitrant. There are, in fact, 
persons of indolent or sentimental minds who are apt to 
whisper that political economy is at best a “dismal science.” 
They are 'y bored by demonstrations of the law of rent or the 
equation of international demand and supply. Mrs. Fawcett, there- 
fore, has condescended to meet this weakness. She inserts a 
“word of apology” to Miss Martineau for adopting the idea 
popularized a generation ago by that admirable writer. This 
idea is defined by Mrs. Fawcett to be the wrapping up 
of the powder of political economy in the raspberry jam of 
a story. Now it must be fom —aans | that this scheme, however 
inviting, has its difficulties. We remember certain deceptions 
practised upon us in our childish days from the effects of which 
we have not quite recovered. For many years the delightful sub- 
stitute for butter at breakfast—if we rightly remember the 
beautiful language of certain wrappers on pots of marmalade— 
became suspect to us; because its sweetness was powerfully as- 
sociated in our minds with the friction of a hard gritty substance 
upon our teeth. There is, in fact, a danger which it requires all 
the skill of a Miss Martineau to surmount successfully. Either 
the powder is so slightly covered that the jam becomes a mere 
repulsive sham, or it is covered so effectually that it produces no 
sanitary effects. We can most conscientiously say that Mrs. 
Fawees has into the latter fault. She 
very sparing 0 e jam, so sparing that we are induce 
to think that it aid dued as well have been left out alto- 
gether. The tales are three in number. The first concerns 
@ certain race called the Srimats—a name which may possibly 
conceal some meaning too skilfully concealed for our ingenuity— 
who have adopted a plan suggested, if we remember rightly, 
by Bastiat. They have, in fact, carried the protective spirit so 
far as to forbid the use of light with a view to encouraging the 
production of palm-oil. They are confuted, but not convinced, by 
a certain Captain Adam, who is throughout the book the repre- 
sentative of a sound political economy. After some description of 
their follies, we have the plain undiluted moral. “The story,” we 
are told, “is an illustration of the fact that when you have once 
got protection, it is impossible to get rid of it without injuring 
the people who have invested their capital and labour in the pro- 
tected industry.” And upon this text, doubtless a very sound one, 
Mrs. Fawcett dilates very forcibly for the rest of the chapter. 

The other two tales are substantially one; being an account of 
certain shipwrecked sailors upon a desert island, who gradu- 
ally learn by experience the advantages of division of labour, 
of saving capital, of substituting a currency for mere barter, 
very gross blunders, that their dwelling-place appears in the 
story as Isle Pleasant. Observance Geekes of political economy 
has made them rich and prosperous, and they are able to perceive 
the blessings of Free-trade. Happy—that seems to be most 
obvious moral—is the land where the inhabitants are thoroughly 
imbued with the principles of Mr. Mill, and aecept a treatise on 
Economy for their Possibly a Socialist or so 
might object that a company of people thrown together upon a 
altogether suitable to their cireumstances. A politician might ask 
how discipline was maintained; or a missionary, what kind of re- 
ligious principles enabled them to bear their hardships. But 
such questions would be irrelevant. The sailors are mere lay 
figures set to illustrate certain theories, and of course they 


are quite right to act as though the blems in this 
troublesome world were those which can answered by 
a Professor of Political Economy. The effect, however, of 


this method of story-telling is to make the actors slightly unin- 
teresting. We cannot say, for example, that we are much attracted 
by a ~~ headings of which run as follows :—“ Division of 
labour—Exc Are luxurious expenditure and waste good for 
trade ?—Demand for commodities not a demand for labour—De- 
mand and supply,” and soon. Nay, the fact that, instead of the 
purely colourless labourer or capitalist with whom we are familiar 
in more formal treatises, we have a concrete Jack Collins and Green 
the nter, does not effectually delude us into much interest in 
their adventures. It is like looking on at a dance when we dis- 
cover that the performers, instead of enjoying themselves or exhi- 
biting their calles ves so as to represent 
the A, B, C of a mathematical diagram. Their performances are 
not very exciting, and we feel that we could without much 
t dispense with their presence altogether, and, in short, 


20 
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bait is most attractive to their ,and we 


that Mrs. 
Faweett’s well-meant efforts ma successful. Meanwhile we 
must confess that to us the is rather a treatise than a story ; 


which Mrs, Fawcett’s seems to 
We may observe, for , that a hundred guineas for eight 


weeks, excluding Sundays, represents more than two guineas a 
day, instead of more than one. This is a mere arithmetical slip, 
Another statement is of more importance. The luxurious man 
has to learn by sad experience “ that the only demand for labour is 
that which is really to supply commodities for the labourer in ex- 
change for those which his toil produces.” This strikes us as at 
least open to misconstruction; though it is meant to express the 
very sound doctrine that demand for labour is not demand for com- 
modities. It would imply, for example, that the sale of tobacco to 
a peasant proprietor in exchange for his corn was equivalent to a 
demand for labour. This, we take it, is not the sound doctrine; 
Mrs. Faweett should rather have said that the only demand for 
labour is the accumulation of the materials which support the 
labourer during his productive exertions. The difference is not 
between the demand for commodities which the labourer has pro- 
duced and those which a merchant has to sell, but between the 
commodities exchanged for those already produced and those de- 
voted to increasing production. Mrs. Fawcett understands the 
principle, but we think that her language is here rather care- 
less. Nor, again, should it be said without some qualification 
that trade is “ not reciprocal” when one country sends commo- 
dities and is paid by the other in money. The trade between 
England and Australia might be a reciprocation of advantages, 
though England received only gold in exchange for cloth. 
Bullion, in short, is a commodity, and it may be an advantage to 
a country to have more of it, though of course its value as a circu- 
lating medium sinks in proportion to the increased supply. The 
doctrine, in short, is stated rather too roundly, though the general 
principle is sound enough. As a rule, however, Mrs. Fawcett 
appears to us to be satisfactory in her expositions, though we 
cannot say that to our taste the economic doctrine is made more 
attractive by the thin veil of fiction. 


LANDSCAPES, CHURCHES, AND MORALITIES.* 


| & was Lord Palmerston, we believe, who suspected that all 
Shakspeare’s plays were written by Bacon. It seemed so un- 
likely that one age and one small country should have seen two 
men of such vast genius, that he found it easier to imagine that it 
was one man who had done the work which had been commonly 
assigned to two, than that two should have been found capable of 
dividing the work between them. In like manner we have our 
suspicions that all the works that have been brought out under the 
name of A. K. H. B. are really the productions of Mr. Tupper. For 
it seems, indeed, even more unlikely that two men can have been 
found at one time capable of writing The Recreations of a Country 
Parson and Proverbial Philosophy, than of writing Hamlet, for in- 
stance, and the Novum Organum. There may be some, perhaps, 
who will raise a physical objection to our theory ; they will say that, 
though it is quite possible to conceive of a brain that could compose 
with the rapidity required, yet it is scarcely possible to imagine that 
any one man has a hand that could bear the fatigue of writing down 
all that the Philosopher and the Country Parson have together com- 
d. We might meet the difficulty with one of two suppositions. 
The writer, whether we call him Martin Farquhar Tupper or 
A.K.H.B.—for,as we have said, we suppose that theyare one and the 
same—keeps perhaps a couple of shorthand writers. One of them he 
doubtless seats on what we may call the prose side of his study, and 
the other on the poetical. Some such arrangement as this must 
certainly be required, so that, as the double dictation goes on, there 
may be no doubt as to when poetry is being dictated and when 
prose. Or, if we prefer it, we may conceive that, like a great 
painter, he keeps round him a school of young philosophers and 
young poets. He himself sketches a subject, and bids each stu- 
dent go on moralizing at it till the bell rings for lunch. For 
instance, we can imagine that the great moralist has come in from 
a walk, and that he has seen, as indeed the author of the book 
before us tells us he one day did see, many cabmen in the street 
eagerly holding up their whips, surmising that he was looking for 
a cab, and each desirous that he should employ him. All he has 
to do is to turn to one of his youthful philosophers, and to dictate 


‘to him the first sentence of an essay as follows :—*“ As the philo- 


sophic thinker walks that street, and sees the eager whips held up, 
the reflection will arise, All human beings are holding up their 
whips.” He must be an unworthy disciple indeed who cannot 
stretch out such an idea as that to any length that may be required. 
While his master is on the poetical side of the room counting out 
on his fingers the first few lines of some new poem, he, starting 
from the cue that “all human beings are holding up their whips,” 
writes as follows :— 


They are all on the stand, waiting to be taken. We ask our brothers of 
the earth to give us leave to toil. And they will not take us from the 
cabstand ; they will not employ us. I do not say it by way of complaint, 
or of accusation ; it is no ys fault ; it is the inevitable law of this great 
universe. But I say it is disheartening to hold up the anxicus whip, and 
find no one wants us. It is weary work to stand all day in the market- 
place, because no one has hired us ; thinking of the hungry mouths at home, 
whose supper depends on our getting something to do. A young fellow is 
called to the Bar. He gets some little chamber in an out-of-the-way corner 
of the Temple ; his name, painted on the door, is as his whip held up; in 
most cases held up in vain. When a number of girls, arrayed in splendour, 
are seen sitting at a ball on long forms set against the wall of the apart- 
ment, who can fail to think of the cabs on the stand ? 


* Landscapes, Churches,and Moralities. By the Author of “The Recrea- 
tions of a Country Parson.” London : & 1874. 
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Mrs. Fawcett has probably some experience of the difficulties of 
beginners ; and it may be that a encki political economist is so 
innocent in disposition as to be allured by this simple machinery. 
A gudgeon, we know, will take a hook which we should have 
thought inadequately concealed even for his limited powers of 
reasoning. The fishers of men who seek to inveigle the youthful mind 
into economical formule know what kind of 
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In spite, therefore, of the difficulty which at first sight attends 
the supposition that this age of, not two, but only one 
hilosopher, we yet shall cling to the opinion that such is really 
the case, as being on the whole that which involves the lesser 
difficulty. Not only is the law of chances altogether against 
the appearance at one and the same time of two writers who 
in the very same way and in the same branch of literature 
should each be the worst that the world had ever seen; but, 
moreover, if we are to allow that the world is under the govern- 
ment of a benevolent Providence, we can scarcely reconcile even 
with our imperfect sense of justice so unequal a distribution of 
dulness. Even though we have sinned, yet, like David, we ought 
to be allowed our choice of evils. Not on one century and on one 
country should such an amount of tediousness be bestowed 
that the Goddess Dulness will have to lie barren for a time 
before she can bring anything to the birth that will be in any way 
worthy of counting as her offspring. 

This inquiry, however, is leading us too far from our present 
purpose, which is an investigation into the last of the produc- 
tions of the philosophic pair, whether they be indeed a pair or 
only one re in two manifestations. The title of the work, Land- 
scapes, Churches, and Moralities, though curious, can scarcely be 
called misleading. It conveys no meaning, and rightly so, for 
there is no meaning to be conveyed. If we had been asked 
to stand godfather to it, we should have suggested some such 
name as Pomposities, Emptinesses, and Prosings ; or, No Matter in 
Many Words. The author sees the sun shine, as other people have 
seen it shine before him. He sees a cloud come over the sun, as 
other people have seen it come before him. Thereupon he sets to 
write nonsense about the sun and the cloud, as other people have 
not written before him :— 

The sunshine was bright a little ago; but a cloud has come over the sun. 
Who will cry down Matter? It was the fashion to do so, once upon a 
time: but surely the fashion of those who forgot that it is the Garment 
whereby we see its Creator. And how close Matter often comes to Mind: 
sending out influences which interpenetrate what in us is most spiritual. 


He has, like most of us, travelled by railway, and he has 
at the end of his journey found all his packages safe. “I 
have known,” the man says, “ those who could 
of being pleased that, hurried 
c of conveyance in a long worrying day, the abounding in- 
forthcoming.” He goes on to add, “I am sorry for the elevated 
intelligences described.” Of how elevated a piety must a writer be 
who can thus pity those elevated intelligences who “are so big, 
intellectually and materially, that they cannot condescend in any 
way to notice” the Divine Providence that has been extended to 
them in the care of their household baggage, from their portman- 
teau to their sandwich-box and whisky-flask. It is possible, we 
would observe, to feel grateful, and to refrain at the same time 
from either uttering or writing nonsense. But, as our author ob- 
serves, “ you cannot by any usage bring out of any creature what 
was not potentially in it.” Dignity of feeling and self-respect do 
not belong to certain men, and can never, therefore, be looked for 
from them. He takes this railway journey when going for his 
holiday. He gets to an English country lane, and a lane of so 
strange a nature that “on one side of it there are many green 
trees.” There is a stile, too, in this lane. Here we pass away— 
but only for a line—from the Moralities to the Landscapes :— 

I am sitting on a wooden stile. An English country lane is strange to 
me, for I do not live in England; and I have few opportunities of sitting 
on wooden stiles. In front are two green fields: their grass of a very deep 
green colour, golden-sprinkled with many buttercups. The fields slope 
down gently towards a little town. Beyond the town are green fields and 
— sloping upwards and making a green background to the little 

own. 


From the midst of the town rises “an Object” (with a big O) 
“which I had come 519 miles to see.” The reader is notto know what 
the Object is all at once. It is something that the author would 
rather see than “snowy Alp, heathery mountain, or broad ocean. 
In this May afternoon, whose light is somewhat overcast, sombre 
gray against a gray sky, the Object stands.” At last the reader's 
curiosity is satisfied, and he learns that “ the Object is Canterbury 
Cathedral.” At this very moment it happened that some girls of 

ipsy hue passed, and “one of them, in the presence of the 

athedral, called another by many foul names.” How greata 
risk she ran she little knew. “ There is a place in this world 
where, if I had heard any young person speak as she spoke, I 
should kindly but ly admonish the young person. But I 
have no right here.” If ever we are inclined to give our tongue 
too free a rein, and we see a nm near us, we will first care- 
fully inquire if it is in his parish that we stand. Often by merel 
crossing a road, or jumping over a brook, a man might still 
swear in the hearing of a parson, and yet swear in comfort. But 
to return to our author, A man cannot sit on a stile for 
ever, even though he has an Object before him, and from the stile 
——a our Country Parson must come down. He will not 
leave it, however, without a bit of moralizing :— 

IT must come down from my wooden stile. I am not likely to sit upon it 
any more. Parting, let me give a friendly pat to the rough post at one side 
of it, much deca: I dare say that post is as old asl am. Yet I never 
saw it before. But there are things in this world which I never saw 


Among these things, however, is not the Fountain Inn at Canter- 
bury, where the author had a solitary dinner, and after dinner 
@ large cup of tea. Weshould have been glad, by the way, to 


learn whether with this cup of tea he took sugar and cream. In 
the case of a great man the minutest circumstances are interesting. 
The solitary dinner is, we must confess, somewhat of a reproac. 
to “ Archy Tait,” whom he had that day met. The Archbisho 
shall we too venture to call him Archy ?—had asked him if he 
had ever seen a cathedral before. “ Such was the inquiry addressed 
to the writer, who knows! (as nearly as possible) seven times as 
much about cathedrals as floes the stain prelate himself.” We 
hope, for the sake of the Archbishop's good name, thatif his friend 
knows seven times as njuch, he written seventy-and-seven 
times as much. We shjsuld be sorry to think so ill of the 
Primate as to imagine that he has written about cathedrals, or 
indeed about anything, one seventy-seventh part of the nonsense 
that is to be laid to the we of the Country Parson of his native 
land. While our moralist thinks so slightingly of the Archbishop 
in one point of view, we are glad to find that he is kind enough to 
admit that his place “beyond question is exceptional and a great 
position.” 

In one part of this book, though whether it comes under the 
head of Landscapes, Churches, or Moralities, we hardly know, we 
find an attack on those “who review books in such and such an 
eminent periodical.” The author complains of depreciation. “I 
do not suppose,” he says, “that all depreciation is intentionally dis- 
honest. Of course there is a just and honest depreciation. You 
may say a thing is bad, because it is so; and you see it 
is so; and it is your duty to say so.” It is quite clear 
that he is here using a word that is too big for him. He 
had better turn to his dictionary—not Johnson’s, for he will not 
find the word there—and see what depreciation means. If we say 
that The Recreations of a Country Parson are of the same value as 
Proverbial Philosophy, that is appreciation. If we go on to say 
that neither one book nor the other is worth a brass farthing, that 
is still appreciation, though it might, pa with more correct- 
ness, be called negative appreciation. He who sets its proper 
value on an article, however high or however low that value may 
be, does not depreciate, but appreciate it. In the same chapter 
in which these remarks occur the author tells his readers that, if 
they are driving a very swift horse, “they will be aware of a 
temptation to despise the people they overtake and pass by.” He 
goes on to explain that, “ by passing, let it be understood I mean 
overtaking, and in that sense passing. It is comparatively easy 
for even a very sluggish steed to pass the very swiftest, provided 
the two are going in opposite directions.” Now when we come 
across such writing as thes, and strip off as it were the lion’s skin 
in which it is wrapped, and show what it is that is beneath, we 
are not to be reproached with depreciation. It was our duty to set 
a fair value on the book, and we have, we maintain, valued it 
correctly, It is worthless, and we have said that it is worthless. 


A LOST CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF MARY QUEEN 
OF SCOTS RECOVERED.* 


d igpe discovery that suggested the publication of this little 
volume can be described in a few words. Before Bothwell 
could be married to Queen Mary it was necessary to rid him of 
an ostensible wife in possession. This was accomplished by a 
divorce through the proper tribunals both of the Reformed and the 
Romish Churches; and in this latter the ground of divorce was 
that Bothwell and Lady Jane Gordon, whom he had married, 
were canonically within the prohibited degrees. If this marriage 
had been preceded by a Papal Dispensation, it could not have been 
thus extinguished. Was there, then, a Papal Dispensation? All 
dispute on this branch of the great question is now at an end. The 
Dispensation itself has been found by Dr. John Stuart, who now 
comes forward to comment on the significance of the document he 
has so recovered. 
There can be no doubt that this discovery is “a heavy blow and 
a great discouragement ” to the devotees of what we may call the 
minor Mariolatry. The more, therefore, must we admire the 
chivalrous courage of Mr. Hosack, who, in the second volume of his 
clever case for the defendant, before there had been time to know 
the impression made by the Dispensation, comes forward at once 
and assails the enemy before he has had time to bring 
the new auxiliary contingent into his available force, in 
this wise:—‘‘ There is one undisputed point in the his- 
tory of Mary—namely, that throughout her life she was 
true to her religion; and, although she explained to her relatives 
in France that she had been forced by circumstances to consent to 
Bothwell, there is nothing in her conduct or in her corre- 
spondence which indicates a doubt as to the validity of the 
i We shall find that at a subsequent period she appears 
to have been made aware of the true ane von a for, in = 
ing to the Pope in the year 1571, she s of the ‘ pretended 
of Bothwell his wife. But the question is, whether 
at the time she knowingly contracted an invalid jage.” 
“Nor can we come to any other conclusion than that the 
existence of the Papal Dispensation had been carefully con- 
cealed from the Queen both by Bothwell and by his wife.” 
If it be a point gained to show that Queen Mary once in her life 


* A Lost Chapter in the History of Mary Queen of Scots Recovered. 
Notices of James, Earl of Bothwell, and Lady Jane , and of the Dis- 
tion for their Marriage ; Remarkson the Law and Practice of Scot- 
Dd auletive to Marriage Dispensations ; and an Appendix of Documents. - 
By John Stuart, LL.D., Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 
Edinburgh : Edmonston and Douglas. 1874. 
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spoke truth, she did so when she used the words “pretended di- 
vorce”; they were words of style, then and still in use in the 
Scottish law courts, when a litigant refers to a document which he 
intends to abjure as not obligatory on himself. But when she used 
this term she was in the third of her great love passages, pouring 
out her devotion to Norfolk somewhat after the fashion of the 
Casket Letters, and frantic to get rid of the Bothwell entangle- 
ment. 

That so clever a woman as Mary should remain in confiding re- 
Yiance on such a swain as Bothwell, and never inquire whether he 
and his wife had provided themselves with the customary protec- 
tion of the period against the pitfalls of the canon law, is a conclu- 
sion hard to be believed. It is harder still to believe it when we 
look at the active and kindly interest taken by Queen Mary 
in the happy union of her champion to the house of Huntly, 
which she find been compelled to ruin when she was under the in- 
fluence of Murray, and now was earnest in restoring to its de- 

rted greatness. Dr. Stuart prints their contract of marriage in 

is appendix. It sets forth that the union is “with advis and 
express counsale of our souverane Lady Marie Queen of Scotland,” 
ont here is the first signature, “ Marie R.” Further :— 

The marriage was solemnized on the 22d of February, and the proceedings 
connected with it are described by Pitscottie in the following terms :— 
“Vpoun the 22d day of Februar the earle of Bothwall was married vpoun 
the earle of Huntlies sister. The king and queine maid the banqueitt the 
first day, quhilk continewed fyve dayes with justing and tournamentis, and 
thair was maid six knyghtis of Fyfe at that time.” 

The Queen’s great interest in Lady Jane appears not only from her 

joining in the contract, but in the gift which she made to her of a wedding 
dress of cloth of silver, lined with taffeta, which is thus described in the 
Royal Inventory :—* Plus xii. aulnes de toylle dargent plainne pour fairre 
vne robbe a la fille de Madamme de Hontelles pour le jour quel fut marrie a 
Monsieur de Bodouel.” The Queen also bequeathed to her a head-dress in 
her Testamentary Inventory, drawn up in the end of May or beginning of 
June 1566, where it is thus entered:—* A Madame de Boduel, vne couiffe 
garnye de rubiz perles et grenatz.” 
It would help us to some instructive inferences about the motives 
influencing the busy men of that strange world of Scottish politicians 
if we could point to this and that one among them as having been 
aware of this Dispensation. That arch conspirator Archbishop 
Hamilton surely knew of it, since the Dispensation is signed by 
him as Papal Legate, and the divorce, for want of a Dispensation, 
was effected in his Consistorial Court little more than a year after 
the Dispensation had been granted. It could scarcely be said that 
the busy public officer should allow such events to escape his memory 
in the crowd of business passing officially before him, as the clergy- 
man of a London church may forget the individual Jones, 
Brown, or Smith, whom he has married or baptized among the 
other thousands. If we could bring home the knowledge to others, 
it might help us to conclusions—as, for instance, about that unac- 
countable affair of the supper at Ainslie’s, when an assemblage of 
men about the bravest and haughtiest in the world appeared to be 
subdued into a joint act of arrant poltroonery. The theory that 
they thought it the best policy that things should drift on to the 
ruin which was imminent becomes the more likely if they knew the 
marriage to be a farce that would disappear from the arena of sub- 
stantial political forces. Wherever we shall find that an approver 
or promoter-of the marriage was acquainted with the existence of 
the Dispensation, we can understand that he gave the go-by to 
what was done, in the assurance that it could easily be undone. 
There were two persons who not only approved and promoted, 
but were keenly zealousfor the completion of the affair—the Queen 
and Bothwell—and, like all heedless lovers, they hid out of sight the 
impediment to their happy union. There is, no doubt, another 
view, that the poor Queen was driven to the fatal act by the 
tyrannical power of her evil genius; but Imowing, as she must 
have known, of the Dispensation, she also knew that she could call 
up what would have evoked the powers of her own Church 
against the final calamity, and have protected her effectively 
against the odious union. 

It may naturally occur to those not deeply versed in the his- 
torical mysteries of the age to ask, What was the degree of kinship 
between Bothwell and Lady Jane Gordon ? Because, if it was any- 
thing approaching to the forbidden degrees of modern times, its ex- 
istence must have been notorious, and all men must have known 
whether it required a Dispensation to overrule the obstacle to 
marriage. This leads us to a curious and very significant field 
of inquiry. The personal interest attaching to the principal cha- 
tacters in the strange story naturally attracts the greater amount of 
current attention, but the legal, religious, and social conditions re- 
vealed by the affair of the Dispensation and the divorce are of far 
deeper historical import. Bothwell’s grandfather had married 
Lady Margaret Gordon, the daughter of George, Earl of Huntly, 
wo was the grandfather of Lady Jane. Had the connexion 
of the two been a degree still further apart, it would still 
have been within the canonical prohibition. For this widen- 
ing of the prohibited circle there was no excuse in any of 
those physical or social grounds which are held to justify the 
marriage restrictions of modern times. It was simply a device to 
increase the power of the Church, and especially its power to 
extract money. The whole thing became a system of taxation. The 
Church, after a long contest with the State, had got possession of 
all that great department of the law which deals with i 
and legitimacy, and, as it consequently dealt with the succession 
to property and dignities, it was a power acutely felt; the higher 


‘the rank and the greater the wealth of a family, the more 


thoroughly was it at the mercy of the Church. 
It happens that Scotland has enriched our knowledge of the 


relations between Church and State in the early part of the six- 
teenth century with many illustrations of the degrading in- 
fluence of that system. We may suppose that other 
small States might have been equally fertile in such ex- 
amples; but, whatever may have been the facts, no part of the 
world seems to have contributed so large a body of examples to 
record and history. That England should be less fertile in such 
lore has a distinctive cause—its larger population, and, even pro- 
portionately to this larger population, its greater number of 
wealthy families. In a small aristocratic body, proud and ex- 
clusive, there were naturally many intermarriages ; and thus, though 
the wealth of the land was small, the Church was able to extract a 
large proportion of it. We owe to the exasperating influence of 
this and of other clerical aggressions the fierce and vindictive 
tone of the Reformation in Scotland, where the aristocracy at 
once headed the people in a crusade for extinguishing the Romish 
hierarchy. 

The most really valuable part of Dr. Stuart’s little book will be 
found in the instances he supplies of the systematic precautions 
taken to obtain the aid of the Church in keeping clear of all the 
traps laid by it, and the assurance manifested in marriage contracts 
and other dealings concerning marriages that every impediment 
was removeable at its proper price. The following instances bring 
in parties closely connected with the principal object of the present 
inquiry :— 

In the year 1491, Patrick, Earl of Bothwell, grandfather of Queen Mary’s 
husband, agreed to marry one of the two daughters of George, Earl of 
Huntly, and the contract provided “ gif ther be ony impediments of aflinite 
or consanguinite funden in the meyne tyme quhairthrow the said mairage 
may not have progress eftir the law of haly kirke, the remede thairof be 
procurit, and a dispensation goten in all possible haist be comon expenss of 
baith partys.” 

In the year 1530, a marriage was arranged between George, Earl of 
Huntly, and Elizabeth Keith, sister of William, Earl Marischal, which was 
to be solemnized “ als sone as ane dispensatioun may be gottin of the Papis 
halynes fra the Court of Rome, or quhair euir the Paip beis, for impediments 
of consanguinite or vtheris standing betwix the said George and Elizabeth 
that may be stop to thair lauchfull mariage; the quhilk dispensatioun the 
said William, Erll Marschall, and his frends sall causs be brocht haime upoun 
thair expens with dew diligence, quhilk beand brocht hame, the said George, 
Erll of Huntlie, sall redely vse the samin dispensatioun, and compieit 
mariage with the said Elizabeth but ony longar delay.” 

The contract also provided for another contingency which might emerge 
after the marriage had been completed, “ that gif thair happynis or occurris 
ony caus of diuorce or impediment of law quhy the said George, Erll of 
Huntlie and Elizabeth Keith may nocht lauchfully remane togidder in 
mariage efter that thai be anis maryit be way of deid, als oft as ony fit caus 
of diuorce or impedimentis occurris, the said George, Erll of Huntlie, sall, als 
sone as ony sic impedimentis cumis to his eiris, with all possibill diligence 
send to the Court of Rome for new dispensatiounis, and sall obtene and get 
thame, and bring thame hame to conferme the matrimony standand betuix 
thame, makand the barnis lauchfull than gottin or to be gottin betuix 
joerg and abill to succeid to the said George’s heritage, thai beand aris 
m: 


The next instance makes us acquainted with an audacious enlarge- 
ment of the prohibitions to include spiritual relations, as they were 
called, gossips, god-sibs—those who came into the family or, in 
Scottish and old English phrase, became “ sib” to it, by acting 
as godfathers or godmothers at baptisms. Further on the passage 
here selected from a contract creates an obligation to obtain by 
the necessary payment the removal of all such difficulties as the 
prying eyes of the priests may discover after the marriage; and, 
should such an extreme measure be necessary, to procure a divorce, 
and after that a dispensation for a new and legitimate marriage :— 


In the year 1487 Alexander Fraser, the laird of Philorth, agreed to marry 
Marjory Calder, another daughter of the Thane. The indenture thereon 
provides, “ Ande becaus the said Alexander Frasser is godbrother to the 
said Marjeory Caldor, and scho godesister to him, quharfor thai mane haf 
licence and be dispensit of our haly father the Pape, and the said Wilyame, 
Thane of Caldor, sal mak the fyrst cost one the dispensacione, and the said 
Alexander Frasser sal recompens and make pament tharof efterwart quhen 
he beys lauchfullie in possessione of his landis of Fillorth.” 

In February 1523 a marriage-contract was entered into between Malcolm, 
Master of Flemyng, and Janet Stewart, daughter of Agness, Countess of 
Bothwell. It narrated the existence of impediments “ quhairthrou thai may 
nocht compleit the said mariaige at this tyme,” and the agreement of the 
Countess to “ send to the Court of Rome and get and bring hame uppone hir 
expensis ane purches and dispensatione opon the saidis impedimentis,” and 
on their being received, to complete the marriage. 

There was also a provision for any emerging impediments, in the following 
terms :—“ And gyf ony impedimentis efterwart to be proponit or knawin be 
the said Malcolme, and opon his behalf, quhairthrou the said mariaige 
betuex hyme and the said Janet may nocht stand in the face of haly kyrk, 
the said Malcome sall, opon his expensis, in all possable haist, send and 
bring hame ane purches and dispensatioune furthe of the Court of Rome for 
contracking and completing of the said mariaige of new betuex hyme and 
the said Janet in face of haly kyrk, as efferis, and incontinent thereftir sall 
compleit the same.” 

In 13th February 1554, Hugh, third Earl of Eglinton, contracted to many 
Lady Jane Hammiltoun, daughter of the Duke of Chatelherault. One of the 
conditions of the contract provided—* And forther geif it happinis in ony 
tymes heirefter that ony causis or impedimentis of consanguinitie or 
affinitie, or utheris quhatsumeuer be kend or knawin betwix the saidis Erle 
of Eglintoun and the said noble ladie, quhilkis happinis nocht to be dispensit 
befoir the contracting of the said marriage, the said Erle upoun his expensis 
sall obtene dewlie and bring in thir partis ane new dispensatioun or dispen- 
satiounis for removing of the said impedimentis als oft as neid beis with 
ratificatioun of the said matrimoney notuithstanding the saidis impediments ; 
or than sall divorce the said first matrimoney be occasion thairof, quhilk 
being thairthrou diuorciat, the said Erle sall incontinent thairafter caus use 
the saidis new dispensationis dewlie, and of new agane contract and 
solempnizat matrimoney in face of halie kyrk with the said Ladie Jane.” 


Lady Jane was afterwards married to the Earl of Sutherland, and 
on his death to the Laird of Boyne. It is interesting to those 
who have traced her through the stormy events of her first mar- 
ried life to find her living in tranquillity, and dying at Dunrobin in 
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her eighty-fourth year, a prosperous gentlewoman, who, in the 
words of her son, “always managed her atiairs with so great pru- 
dence and foresight that the enemies of her family could never 
prevail against her” (p. 55). She took to Dunrobin two important 
documents. One was the Dispensation; the other, the security 
for her dowry over the wide estates of the Hepburns, Lords of 
Bothwell, of which she claimed and obtained payment after the 
divorce. May we fairly consider that these two possessions had 
some connexion with each other, and that the Dispensation was 
carefully preserved as a document which, in the hands of a woman 
of “so great prudence,” might, under possible chances, be an avail- 
able resource should any difficulty arise about the punctual pay- 
ment of the dowry money ? 


A NEW ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISII* 


| Ap esate it would seem, has his use in the economy of 
4 things, and the use of Mr. Goult is to make us understand 
certain mysterious utterances which have been put forth at various 
times during the present year. To say nothing of less famous 
names, Mr. Whalley has been crying out for a new History of 
Britain, freed from all the Popish fables which men have hitherto 
drawn from the spurious “ Saxon Chronicle.” If the Chronicles 
are spurious, who forged them? There is a view according to 
which all the Chronicles were forged by the one man Marianus 
Scotus, who died a good many years before the narrative of the 
latest Chronicle came to an onl Mr. Whalley, more prudently, 
assigns the fo to “the Augustine monks of Canterbury,” a 
class of men so shadowy that they may be safely quartered in 
any century that may be convenient. Now we do not see that our 
present light, Mr. Boult, commits himself to this doctrine of the 
forgery of the Chronicles; but his notions of the origin of the Eng- 
lish seem to be such as would exactly suit Mr. Whalley and its other 
supporters. His two little tracts, read before two local Societies— 
the former comes from the Transactions of the Historic Society 
of Lancashire and Cheshire, 28th November, 1872—look like the 
forerunners of what we are to get whea Mr. Whalley girds him- 
self up to tell us the true history of Britain, free irom all Popish 
fables and Saxon forgeries. 

Mr. Boult has a way which is not peculiar to himself of marking 
common errors as errors, and then putting greater errors in their 
place. For instance, he seizes on the popular abuse of the Saxon 
name; he objects to confounding Angles and Saxons; he very pro- 
perly refuses to believe that Ecgberht “invented the name of Enziand 
or called himself King of England.” Only, when he comes to give 
us his own views, the distinction which he draws between Saxons 
and Angles is so very wide that we should much rather sit down 
contented with the popular confusion of the two. “ Anzgli,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Boult, in Breda and everywhere else, it would 
seem, up to AEthelweard, rigidly excludes all Saxons. L[cgberht 
called himself“ Rex Anglorum,” not because he reigned over Angles 
or English in any sense, but because he did not :— 

That the King of Wessex, in the hour of victory over the powerful and 

more civilized Angles, should dub himself for once their King, was natural 
and excusable elation; but such an act is very insuflicient evidence in 
favour of the Teutonic theory. It was not until a much later period that 
the sovereign was styled king of the country instead of the people: and 
taough to render Hex A rum, or cyning of Angle cynn, or Angle-isc, 
by King of the English, be orthographically correct, the impression con- 
veyed would be erroneous, unless it were distinctly understood that the 
Angle cynn or Anglc-ise did not include the Saxons any more than it in- 
cluded the Welsh, or the Scots and Picts. 
This is startling, but it is certainly not too strong, if we could 
only believe with Mr. Boult that the Angles were not Angles at 
all—that they had nothing to do with the “ Angli” of Tacitus or 
the “AyyAue of Procopius—that they never came over from Angeln, 
but were, as far as the present discussion is concerned, autochthones 
—that they were in short no Teutonic invaders, but true-born 
Britons—that their name has nothing to do with “angul” the 
weapon, nothing to do with their living “ in angulo,” nothing, we 
regret to say, with their “ angelica facies, id est, pulcra” ; what it 
has to do with Mr. Boult must teach us. When the Romans left 
Britain, the “un-romanized Britanni” formed two classes, each 
with a descriptive name :— 

These tribes may be naturally grouped under two divisions—(1) those 
who retained the primitive habit described by Casar of living in woods ; 
and (2) those who had sought refuge among the hills. ‘The latter are still 
known to us by tne Teutonic name of Welsh, which, as a corruption of 
Wyl-ise, aptly denotes an aboriginal people; tur wy is the original of 
wealh or well, a fount or spring; and ise of the terminal ish, which is an 
adjectival form of frequent use ; and Wales thus represents the land of the 
Wealhas. 

In what language “ wyl is the original of wealh or well” Mr. Boult 
does not explain, but we can cordially assent to his proposition 
that the “ terminal” ¢e or wh “is an adjectival form of frequent 
use.” If, for instance, we were so rude as to say that Mr. Boult’s 
etymologies were “ foolish” or “childish,” or that his reasoning 
was sometimes a little “ Irish,” all these words would be cases in 
— But it is more important to know why the Angles were so 


The other portion of un-Romanized Britanni, who would mainly occupy 
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the Eastern and Midland districts as the Cymri occupied the West, would 
probably likewise be named from their habits of life; and as those who 
sought the protection of hills were thence called Cymbri: those who 
sheltered in woods would be thence termed Angeilleis, contracted into 
Angles, from C. an-geill-eis, men of a very wooded country, #.e. foresters ; 
geil, signifying a wood or wooded country, eis a man,and an being an ° 
intensitive particle, If this conjecture be correct, their great numbers, and 
the influence so speedily acquired by the Angles, are readily understood : 
thuse numbers having led earlier historians to infer {he depopulation of the 
mysterious continental Anzlia, by which it was reauced to a desert for 
three centuries! Similarly, modern historians have supposed that the 
Celts were extirpated to make room for all those foreigners ; just as, in 
comparatively recent times, the native black rat was exterminated by the 
Hanoverian brown rat. 

Mr. Boult perhaps hardly knows how happy an illustration he has 
lighted ote his little excursion among the “majores mures qui 
vulgariter vocantur rati.” Mr. Dawkins might perhaps enlighten 
him a little on that head. Lut we must give one or two more 
illustrations of this mysterious word Angle :— ; 

The words an-geil, very woody country, or their equivalents, angel, 

angle, engel, engle, ingel, and ingle, appear in names in many parts of South 
Britain ; and possibly ongle, onyel, unyel, and uagle may sometimes be 
equivalents also. 
A long list comes of words in many of which Dr. Guest would doubt- 
less gladly recognize the Anzlian element; but why, to mention no 
others, Ardingleigh and DBietchingleigh? What can these tribe 
names haye to do with Angies? And, to crown all :— 

The most remarkable examples are in Wales, amongst the Cymbri, where 

appear Moreton, Anglicorum, Angle, and Angletown, with the names of 
forty-three places with the termination angel ; thirty-three of these are 
Llantihangel, distinguished by various aflixes; nine are Llanvihangel, and 
therefore substantially the same name; and one Llanmihangel. In England 
proper there are a few more, probably in Herefurd and Monmouth, but their 
position is not ascertained. 
“ Angle” is most likely “ Nangle” in Pembrokeshire, sometimes 
corruptedly called “ Angle,” which however is not “among the 
Cymbri ”—Mr. Boult means Cymry—but among the Flemings, and 
it has nothing to do with woods or with Angles, but means “in 
angulo,” just like Nyland, for “ in-island.” But conceive aman who 
dabbles in Welsh etymologies fancying that Llanfihangel—the 
three spellings are of course indifferent—in English Michaelchurch, 
has anything to do with woods or with Angles! 

After this, it is hardly needful to pay much heed to Mr. Boult’s 
attempts in the way of Celtic etymology. Yet we have a certain 
curiosity to know how it is that “C. Brito, a Briton, is compounded 
of drt, a hill,and ¢o a man”; while elsewhere “ there cau be little 
doubt that the name of the country was derived from its unique, 
or almost unique, production, tin; C. brith, to produce or bring 
forth, and stain or stan, tin.” Does Mr. Boult hold that the name 
of the island and the name of the people have nothing to do with 
one another ? 

The following sentence is also very dark; still each clause by 
itself has a meaning ;— 

That Welsh is comparatively a recent dialect seems probable from the 
ditierence between the speech of the two Cymbri, those of Wales, and those 
of Strathelyd, the latter of whom have never deviated so much from the 
original Celtic type, which appears to form the basis of modern English. 
The upshot of all this is that the Angles or English are not a 
Teutonic people who came into Britain trom beyond sea, but a Celtic 
people, who at most moved from one part of Britain to another. 
We suspect that something like this has been stirring in the brain 
of Mr. Whalley and his allies. But Mr. Boult, unlike his 
fellows, has put the doctrine into a shape in which any 
third person who is so inclined may say Yea to it, and any 
one who thinks it worth while to take the trouble may say 
Nay to it. We will only remark that the doctrine is altogether 
dilierent, both from that set forth in Mr. Coote’s Neglected Fuct, 
and from that which is preached by Messrs. Pike and Nicholas 
Neither of these last doctrines denies the fact of the English 
Conquest. Mr. Cocte’s doctrine is, not that the English are 
Celtic, but that the old Britons were Teutonic. The other doctrine 
is, not that there was no Anglian settlement from beyond sea, 
not that the Angles were Celts, but simply that they were so few 
that, in the land which they conquered, the prevailing blood 
was that of the conquered and not of the conquerors. These 
doctrines are perhaps worth being refuted; they misinterpret the 
facts of history, but they do not deny them. Mr. Boult simply 
gets rid of the facts altogether. Yet still Mr. Boult does say 
something to which it is possible to say Nay; he has so far the 
advantage over his allies, who speak with such stammering lips 
that they give us nothing to say Yea or Nay to. 

But, when Mr. Boult has got rid of the Angles, he has still 
the Saxons and the Danes to get rid of. We do not exactly sce 
why Mr. Goult asks, with some warmth :— . 

If the name of Saxon was unknown until the date assigned by the legend 
(A.b. 476), how was it the Romans called one of their marches the Saxon 
Shore ? and how came they to detend their possessions from Saxon invaders, 
as in A.D, 367 ? ’ 

Whom has Mr. Boult met with who said that the name of Saxon 
was unknown till 476? No one certainly of our acquaintance, no 
one who has read Ptolemy, no one who has read the Notitia, no one 
who has read the well-known of Claudian which Mr. 
Boult himself quotes, though he oddly complains that it is 
“ without the rhyme [sic] of hoar antiquity.” An ingenious man 
once turned the Adneid into Latin rhyme, and Mr. Boult may be 
pre to do the same service for Ciaudian ; but is he prepared 
with a rhyme for “Saxone,” accented, as Claudian accents it, on 
the first syllable? But, be this as it may, Mr. Boult detines the 
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Saxons to be “a Romanized Frizimn and native people, who, being 
exceptionally clothed in breeches, were called ‘ Sacs,’ corrupted 
into Saxons.” We thank Mr. Boult both for the Frisian con- 
nexion, and still more for the breeches; two such gifts may almost 
make up for the unkind insinuations that these wel!-breeched 
Frisians spoke Latin and did not come from beyond sea. Mr. 
Boult’s doctrine of Saxon breeches delivers a large part of England 
from all suspicion of “ naked ancestors”; and it is much more com- 
fortable to be called a Saxon because one’s breeches are “ baggy ” 
like a “sack,” than to be told that one is a Jew or an Edomite, 
and that “Saxon” =“ I-saacson.” May we not go on further to 
infer that the grants of “sac and soc,” so common in Saxon 
charters, really refer, not to jurisdiction of any kind, but to a 
solemn investiture by the royal hand with the distinctive garment of 
the race? Saxon Kings are hailed as “ bracelet-givers ” ; may they 
not have had an equal right to the no less sounding title of 
breeches-givers ” ? 

Mr. Boult’s tract on the Danes is almost worth reading, because 
it might give a useful hint or two to the Danish scholars and their 
enthusiastic followers in England. Mr. Boult has read the book in 
which Worsaae goes through England, and whenever he sees, as of 
course he sees at every step, things, in language or anything else, 
which are common to England and Denmark, sets them 
all down as instances, not of the common origin of English 
and Danes, but of direct Danish influence in England. As 
usual, Mr. Boult sees through this crotchet, only to set 
up a worse crotchet of his own. We have long believed 
that there is no scratch on any store in the world but 
a Danish antiquary will read it into good Danish, and an Irish 
antiquary will read it into good Irish. So it is with etymology. 
Where Worsaae sees Danish, Mr. Boult sees Irish, Welsh, Celtic 
of some kind. That anything should be simply English of course 
does not come into the head of either. And, by the process by 
which “ Alexander the Great ” became “ all ezgs under the grate,” 
any English word can doubtless be read into Irish or into Chinese. 
Here are some specimens :— 

Wulfstan—ull-feas-tan, prince of great understanding or wisdom. 
i caanaati very great wisdom mouth ; one renowned for wise 
speech. 


ae the bounteous giver of protection, that is, the 
generous protector. 

Otia is the name of a townland in Tipperary. 

Lastly, let us see Mr. Boult in his very highest flight :— 

In the names of Robinson, Benson, Lawson, Rawlinson, the affix -son is 
apparently K. sunn, an enclosure, and Benson, or Penson, is the enclosure 
on the hill-top ; Robinson, on the road at the hill-top. The name Robin as 
the name of a place denotes its position by a road at the top of a hill; but 
as a Christian name, I apprehend, Robin is derived from the Redbreast, in 
these latitudes the universal friend and pet of man, who naturally applied 
the name to his pet son, just as he playfully called him a little monkey or a 

oung urchin, that is, piggy-wiggy, from K. uircin, literally the earth kin. 

Pigs are still called urchins in Lancashire ; hedgehogs generally bear that 
name; and the sea-urchin, common on our coasts, derives its name from a 
resemblance to the hedgehog. The Robin is the wound-bird, K. rubi-en. 
Its other Keltic name, ruddock, signifies red-breast, ruadh-occ. 
What has Mr. Boult to tell us—we will not say about Reynard 
the Fox, but—about the Tom-tit, the Jack-daw, and the Mag-pie ? 
According to Mr. Boult, Tom, Jack, and Maggie must all have 
been called from the birds, and not the birds from them. And, to 
rise from birds to mammals, a kingly and saintly English name has, 
under the irreverent form of “ Neddy,” sometimes been bestowed 
on the beast which others—of Norman or scriptural tendencies 
seg in pare of asa jack-ass. Does Mr. Boult think that the 
nine Kings who have borne the name thus abused were really so 
many examples of a nomenclature analogous to the Oneatai of 
Siky6n or the gens Asinia of Rome ? 


LINLEY ROCHFORD.* 


4 honey are two things which go mainly to the making of a 
novel—its plot and its characters. It may be asserted as a 
broad fact that the best form of novel is produced by the combina- 
tion of excellence in both these things. The second rank isattained 
by those novels in which one of these things is excellent. That 
rank which is numerically largest is composed of those in which 
neither is excellent. It may be asked whether the plot or 
the characters are the more important element in the success of a 
romance. The answer will not be far to seek. There are many 
instances of fictions which by the force of their characters have 
risen to the very highest place in spite of an ill-constructed or de- 
fective plot. It would be difficult to find an instance of one which 
by the skill of its plot has triumphed to a like extent notwith- 
standing a want of life or probability in its personages. A com- 
bination of intricate convolutions of circumstance, a series of 
traps set by fate to which men and women play puppets, ma 
excite a breathless excitement once; but Fn is no dept 
of interest in it. When its impression has once been con- 
veyed to the mind, no further interest or excitement can be 
derived from it. When characters, on the other hand, are de- 
picted skilfully and forcibly, the attention aroused by the book 
wherein they have their being is of a more permanent if of a less 
violent kind. There is amore vital interest in the natures than 
in the circumstances of men. It is curious that the talent for re- 
presenting human beings with tolerable accuracy seems far more 

* Linley Rochford. A Novel. Justin McCarthy. 3 vols. London: 
Tinsiey Bother, 1874. 


common than that for weaving together incidents which shall be 
tolerably probable and exciting. ‘or one writer who can contrive 
an ingenious plot, there are very many who can give a decently 
good picture of life and manners. One is almost tempted to think 
that the gift of making plots is as absolutely a native gift as that 
of poetry. To very few authors is it granted, as it was to Scribe, 
to see yet unborn plots in every accident of life, even in every 
scene of nature which came under his notice. To him a chance 
meeting with a friend suggested the plan of a vaudeville, while 
in a beautiful sunset he saw the development of a drama. 

It is true that those who construet plots for romances in the 
present day have a diflieulty to contend with which was unknown 
to their predecessors. Nowadays every day in the year sees the 
birth of a work of fiction, and every fiction must have some kind 
of plot. Thus all possible combinations of circumstances get more 
and more exhausted, and it becomes daily more and more diilicult 
to invent any which shall be unforeseen or startling. 1t would 
therefore be ungracious to compiain that every coming event casts 
its shadow before, to the eye at least of the experienced novel- 
reader, in the course of Linley Rochford. It is pleasanter to note 
that the characters of the book are some of them drawn with more 
than average merit, while none fall into the region of caricature, 
as did one at least of the personages in Mr. Justin McCarthy's. 
last production. 

Linley Rochford is, oddly enougi, the name not of a hero but of 
a heroine. She is introduced to the reader as the young wile of 
“a rich, handsome, and accomplished man” who discovered her 
helping to keep school with two maiden aunts at Bonn, and, 
having married her, brought her over to his country house in 
England. This house is situated in a remote village called 
Dripdeanham, close to the edge of the sea. Linley is full of 
dreams of the good which she will do among the villagers. She 
wishes to give every one a share in her new happiness. She 
looks up to her husband as the ideal hero of her life, hand- 
some, dignified, full of good qualities which he some- 
times hides under a veil of laziness and selfish philosophy. 
The reader finds out much sooner than Liuley docs that her 
ideai picture of her husband is very far from reality; that the good 
qualities which she, out of her own goodness, assigns to him, are 
imaginary, while what she takes for a veil of laziness and egotism 
is in truth the substance of the man. It generally happens in the 
conjunction of two people that if one entertains an entirely mis- 
taken view of the other's character, the mistake is reciprocated. 
Dr. Wendell Holmes has said that in every conversation of two 
there are six persons engaged —each speaker's real self’, each speaker's. 
ideal of himself, and each speaker's ideal of his companion. In the 
case of Linley and her husband some time elapses before either dis- 
covers that the ideal pictures which they have made are false. 
But while Linley’s imagination converts a commonplace husband 
into a hero, his represents a woman of a high mind and noble im- 

ulses as no more than a pretty girl who will be willing to fall 
into his ways of selfish indolence and will be a graceful ornament 
for his house. 

Dripdeanham is inhabited by a rather eccentric set of people, and 
themost eccentric of these, aretired navy doctor called Tuxham, comes. 
to call on Linley the day after her arrival. Mr. Tuxham is drawn 
with some skill. The character of a good-hearted cynic is common 
enough in literature of all ages and nations; and therefore the 
more credit is due to Mr. McCarthy for having managed to give 
a new view of such a character. One of Mr. Tuxham’s pet 
vanities is that,in spite of his partly natural, partly atlected, 
roughness of manner, he has a peculiar faculty of understanding 
and being understood by women. This he illustrates by hinting 
to Linley during a walk through Dripdeanham that her husband 
is not quite the magnificent character which she imagines him to 
be. The simple manner in which he brings this conclusive proof 
against his favourite theory concerning himself is happily touched- 
In the course of the same walk Linley discovers for the 
first time the existence of a bosom friend of her husband 
of whom she has never heard before, Roche Valentine by 
name. Mr. Tuxham compares them to Patroclus and Achilles, 
and Linley immediately settles that her husband is Achilles. 
Roche Valentine, who does not appear until later on, is at once the 
best and most interesting character of the book. There is some 
skill in the analysis of his mind, which is presented to the reader 
more by a view given of the man himself than by comments and 
explanations from the author; there is yet more skill in the method 
by which the reader is shown how natural it was that Linley as 
well as others should entirely mistake Valentine. At first sight it 
seems improbable that a close friendship should exist for many 
years between so fine a nature as Valentine's and so meana one 
as Rochford’s ; it appears unnatural that a man of high principle 
should be absolutely devoted toa man of none. This apparent. 
contradiction is cleverly explained in a speech of Valentine's. In 
spite of this, however, one cannot but think it strange that Valen- 
tine should have borne with his friend for so long. Nor can one 
help reflecting that one reason for this may be found in the fact 
that, had things been ordered otherwise, there would have been 
an interest wanting to the story of Linley Rochford. 

During the walk through Dripdeanham which has been spoken 
of, another event quite as important to Linley’s future as the dis- 
covery of Valentine's existence occurs. This takes the sh pe of a 
ragged orphan girl who is found standing at the door of a deserted 
cottage. She claims to be the daughter of an Oriental prince. Her 
dusky complexion, and the fierce pride of her demeanour, seem to 


point to her being of Oriental blood, whether royal or not. She 
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rejects with scorn all offers of help from Mrs. Platt, the kind un- 

mmatical wife of an equally fina millionaire who began by 
ao a ot in a factory. t to Linley’s advances she responds 
immediately ; and Linley, touched by her helpless condition and 
her affection, instantly resolves to adopt her. It is not ditlieult 
for him who is versed in the ways of novels, and is acquainted 
with the details of the facts in this novel, to conjecture that the kind 
action performed by Linley at the outset of her married life-should 
lead to the most terrible incideut in that life. Given a heroine 
married to the wrong man, it is obvious that some means must be 
devised for her discovery of her mistake and for its being set right. 
There are two contingencies which might occur in real life. Either 
she might never find out that she was mistaken ; and it is not an un- 
usual experience that a clever wife continues through life to delude 
herself on the subject of her husband. Or, if she did discover that 
her supposed Mr. Rochford had no greater reality or substance 
than Hawthorne's Feathertop, it might happen that no convenient 
retribution would overtake the real Mr. Rochford. Only then 
there would be no novel. 

The manner in’ which Linley’s final discovery of her husband's 
worthlessness is arrived at is by no means the most happily con- 
trived portion of the book. Rochford’s descent from idieness and 
aul taihelguete to the confines of crime is too rapid. Again the 
character of Sinda, the orphan girl whom Linley has adopted, is ill 
worked out, or rather it isno character at all. She is merely a puppet 
who assumes various characteristics from time to time as they 
are needed by the development of the story. Iler brother, the 
facile, scheming, feminine young man who manages to elope with 
a fashionable beauty whose heart was never touched before, is far 
better drawn. The different impressions which he makes upon 
each of the characters with whom he is thrown in contact are both 
true to nature and well indicated. The catastrophe of the book is, 
as has been hinted, a little weak; it is too like the life of novels ; 
too unlike that of the world. If there were a little less of absolute 
chance in the meeting between Linley and Roche Valentine which 
leads to the final and happy conclusion of affairs, one would more 
readily give credence to it. The jicelle of an accidental encounter 
occurring only just in time to bring things to a fortunate instead 
of an unfortunate end is too well known. However, there 
are many readers to whom a certain pleasure is afforded 
by the. recognition of well-known friends in a new novel 
in the form of incidents which have done good service in 
old ones. Those readers who are wearied rather than de- 
lighted by meeting ancient acquaintances of this kind may con- 
sole themselves by the skill with which Mr. McCarthy has 
handled many of his characters. Here is a specimen of the 
author's work which may be selected in support of this assertion. 
Linley has gone to visit a poor woman in Dripdeanham, and found 
that her husband has just died. “He died yesterday,” says the 
widow in a matter-of-fact tone :— 


“He was very good to me allus,” said the widow, as she arranged the 
covering. “ Never rose his hand agi:: me—never but twice; and once it 
was along of Mary Salmon down yonder.” 

She nodded and jerked at some direction, which was of course unknown to 
Linley, and she kept on talking in her hard dry way, feeling evidently a 
relief in talking. 

“We quarrelled about her. He and she got too thick, I fancied. So they 
too. 

“This was before you were married ?” Linley said, assuming that she 

ought to ask something about the far-off lovers’ quarrel, which was pressing 

so sadly now on memory. 

“Eh, ma’am ? no, sure. You don’t think a man like him would lift his 
hand to a woman he had no right to? Eh,no; we were married many a 
year. I got a bit jealous like, and I scolded him, and he up with his hand 
—that was all.” : 


wi 


PALMER’S OVID.* 


the fact that, as Dean Merivale has 
4% observed, “ the first classic pages we put into the hands of our 
children, and among the last on which we turn the gentle retrospect 
of our own declining years,” are those of Ovid, a critical edition of 
the Herotdes comes upon us as a sort of surprise. That his 
more licenticus works should be left without annotation is just 
as well; but it is only the familiarity with the Epistles which 
the English schoolboy contracts in the lower forms that can dull 
a maturer apprehension to the various fields of illustration, annota- 
tion, and criticism which those of them that are genuine unfold. 
Distinct from, although not alien to, Ovid's characteristic domain 
of erotic elegy, they exhibit his ideal of a love-lorn woman’s 
rhetoric in a series of fictitious love-letters which are a 
strong relief and contrast to the wantonness of his Ars Ama- 
toria; and, in their own way, it may be doubted whether 
they have ever met their match. Whilst, too, in tone and purity 
they are for Ovid exceptionally Mameless, they represent with 
as great felicity as any of his compositions the tact of language, 
the mastery of form, the ease and grace which are so characteristie 
of the most delightful of Roman elegiac poets; indeed they are a 
useful study, as the editor of the volume before us has ‘shown, 
in discriminative criticism, inasmuch as Ovid's style and cha- 
Tacteristics set so clear a mark upon his own undoubted Epistles 
that the half-dozen answers composed by his friend Sabinus, and 
the one or two spurious imitations by nameless rhetoricians, find 


2. Ovidii Nasonis Heroides. XIV. Edited by Arthur Palmer, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. London: Longmans, Dublin: E. Pon- 


summary confutation in an exaggeration and clumsiness utterl 
foreign to the bard of Sulmo. . 
Mr. Arthur Palmer deserves the thanks of all scholars for calling 
more minute attention to Ovid's qualities as illustrated in the 
Heroides than they have commonly met with; and for claiming 
for his earlier muse, of which the Herotdes were a first fruit, such 
a place in romantic poetry as they eminently deserve. Clearing 
away, in imitation of Lachmann and Madvig amongst others, the 
last seven epistles of the twenty-one usually published as Ovid's 
Heroides, My. Palmer justifies such a summary proceeding in the 
case of the Epistle of Sappho by the obvious centoism of its manu- 
facture, and by its palpable anachronisms of style and allusion. 
As to the rest, from the sixteenth to the twentieth inclu- 
sive, he condemns them for their un-Ovidian prolixity, their 
observance of Alexandrine rather than Homeric or tragic models, 
their “lax, creeping, mawkish tone,” and their departure from 
Ovid’s earlier use of a dissyllable for the close of a pentameter. 
Our readers, if they choose, may glean from Mr. Palmer's preface 
more special and precise reasons for detaching the last seven of 
the so-called Herotdes from Ovid, as well as for hesitating to ques- 
tion the “ Briseis,” Ep. iii., and to condemn the “ Hermione” Nee 
with Lachmann. But perhaps they are somewhat sick of the 
German mania for doubting, disallowing, and docking; in 
which case they will the more readily acquiesce in Mr. Palmer's 
broad justification of the authenticity of the “ Hermione,” on the 
ground of its reflecting, as all Ovid's imitative compositions do, the 
conception of the source from which it was taken, As Ovid’s 
Phaedra is Euripides’s Phaedra over again, his Jason the Jason of 
Euripides, his Dido Virgils Dido a little softened, so in the eighth 
epistle the reproduction of the pervading conception of the model 
—namely, the curse of an ancestral crime clinging to remote de- 
scendants—is the token of his genial aud appreciative following 
of the Greek dramatist with a fidelity not obscured by his 
many facile touches, or his own special grace of rhetczic and 
artifice. 
That Mr. Palmer will prove an admirable mentor to the tiro 
who essays a critical study of the Herowdes is manifest from 
the sound estimate he forms of the Codex Puteaneus as compared 
with the legion of other MSS. which give no help whatever ; 
and from his admission of indebtedness to the recension of the 
best MSS. by Merkel, from the collection of Keil. It is also 
due to his critical faculty to award him the credit of more than 
one happy divination, which Madvig has hit upon independently, 
in the second volume of his Adversaria, published after Mr. 
Palmer's sheets had been printed. It is not to be expected that 
all his emendations and conjectures will win the approval of 
rival critics; and indeed there are some from which we should 
strongly dissent ; but it is no small matter to find a work like the 
Herotdes handled discriminatively and lovingly by a competent 
scholar who recognizes three paramount obligations—namely, 
(1) to avoid needless alterations; (2) to adhere as closely as 
possible to the best MSS.; (3) to take care that emendation 
shall be in keeping with Ovidian usage. Under such con- 
ditions, we may augur a revival of interest in a charming 
series of love-letters; and we can promise a rare treat of re-intro- 
duction to many who have long forgotten the “ Sic ubi fata 
vocant” and the “ Hance tua Penelope” of their Third form 
days, and who do not dream that aught so finished and artistic 
lurks in the Epistles as the matter which they really enshrine. 
One or two of the prime beauties of these pieces have been 
presented afresh to onr own mind’s eye by some note or illus- 
tration of Mr. Palmer, and a few words about some of 
these may help to show the worth of the poet and of his annotator 
at the same time. One of the most charming epistles—that 
of Briseis to Achilles—has ever seemed to us so full of spirit, taste, 
and poetry, that even without Mr. Palmer's encouragement we should 
have rushed into rebellion against Lachmann’s depreciatory esti- 
mate. What can be truer or more tender than the bond-maid’s 
plea, in contemplation of a lawfully established rival in her hero's 
affections ?— 
Nos humiles famuleque tue data pensa trahemus, 
Et minuent plenas stamina nostra colos. 
Exagitet ne me tantum tua, deprecor, uxor, 
Que mihi neseio quo non erit aqua modo ; 
Neve meos coram scindi patiare capillos, 
Et leviter dicas, “ quoque nostra fuit — 
a plea for little more than toleration, evincing a readiness like 
that of the Nut-Browne Maid, whom Mr. Palmer very appositely 
quotes in reference to this passage, to submit to almost indig- 
nities for the sake of nearness to her lovedone. In another couplet 
later on in the same epistle we recognize another subtle Ovidian 
touch, where Briseis prays to be sent as an envoy to persuade 
Achilles and melt his obstinacy. “It is a great matter,” she 
says :— 
5 Est aliquid eollum solitis tetigisse lacertis, 
Presentisque oculos admonuisse sinu. 
i.e. “It is of great influenee to touch the neck with familiar 
arms, and with the bosom to remind the eyes of a lover face to 
face.” Merkel appears to have challenged the line from inability to 
comprehend it; but it seems to us very much what Ovid's expe- 
rience might have dictated his writing; and here again Mr. Palmer 
is at hand with a parallel from Ooleridge’s Genevieve :— 
And partly ’twas a bashfal art, 
That I might rather feel than see 
The swelling of her heart. 
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In the 5th Epistle, from CEnone to Paris, which is admirable im 
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its treatment thoughout, occur one or two which are or 
ought to be favourite “loci classici.” That, for instance, about 
Paris’s carving (Enone’s name on the beeches and poplars (v. 21-8), 
where, however, we should hesitate to accept Mr. Palmer's prefer- 
- — the less authorized reading of “nomen” for “ carmen ” in 
. Hoc in rugoso cortice carmen habes, 
on the score of “nomen ” meaning an “ entry,” and belonging to the 
class of metaphors which he shows, often with much cogency, that 
Ovid borrowed from his legal —. But a still finer, 
though less often quoted, part of this — is the highly 
dramatic prophecy put into the mouth of Cassandra (115-20), a 
passage as grand in its place as that which perhaps inspired it in 
the Agamemnon. Two more such we shall draw atten- 
tion to ; the memorable enumeration of the arts attributed to witches 
in Hypsipyle to Jason (84-94), and the description of the Temple 
in the Grove at Colchis in Medea’s epistle to the same gay deceiver 
(xii. 67-70). In the former we doubt whether Mr. Palmer 
does not embarrass the interpretation of v. 88, “Illa loco silvas 
vivaque saxa movet,” by taking “viva” as proleptic—t.e. “ calls 
stones into life.” Surely it is as much a tax on magic arts to 
move natural rocks from their site as woods, and nearly as hard to 
do so as to endue them with life. In retaining in (vv. 93) “ Male 
queritur herbis,” &c. instead of the forced and strained “ Maga 
queritur herbis ” (the reasons for conjecturing which Mr. Palmer 
gives, though he admits their insufficiency, in a candid footnote), 
we see an instance of the proverbial superiority of second thoughts. 
To the other passage, 
Est nemus et piceis et frondibus ilicis atrum, &c. (xii. 67, &e.) 

we draw attention simply as a description of the idea which a Latin 
we conceived of a grove or plantation, and as a proof how closely 

vid followed the Greek poets from whom he took his plots. 

Whilst glancing at beautiful passages in the Herotdes, it may not 


be amiss to string together four or five memorable single lines, | 


some at least of which may have influenced the muse of one of | 


our own poets, who must have wooed Ovid in his Etonian youth. 
In a line of Phyllis to Demophoon, “ Et cecinit mestum devia 
carmen avis,” the lonely bird may have given the first suggestion 
of the “moping owl” on Gray’s “ivy-mantled tower”; and 
Briseis’s brothers, 
Qui bene pro patria cum patriaque jacent, 
have called forth Mr. Palmer to the parallelism from the Bard, 
Ye died amidst your dying country’s cries. 


Even more certainly did CEnone’s boast (v. 86), “ Sunt mihi quas 
possint sceptra decere manus,” supply a hint for the “ Hands that 
the rod of empire might have swayed,” and we feel very sure that 
‘keen examination might yield more such coincidences. A very 
pretty line in the Dido to Aineas (168), “Dum tua sit Dido, 
quodlibet esse feret,” is unfairly compared with a more elaburate 
sentiment in the Nut-Browne Maid, for its beauty is in its natural 
simplicity ; but in the interests of true poetry we thank Mr. Palmer 
for standing up for the Ovidian couplet descriptive of the Isthmus 
of Corinth in its integrity :— 
£quora bina suis oppugnant fluctibus Isthmon, 
Et tenuis tellus audit utrumque mare.—Phadr. Hippol. 105 


Will it be credited that a barbarian annotator proposed to read 
“claudit” for “‘ audit”? On the other hand, it is a strain too severe 
for our digestive organs to swallow the reading which Mr. Palmer 
would force on us in the second line of the first epistle. We used 
=.5 content in boyhood with reading Penelope’s opening as 
‘ollows :— 
Hae tua Penelope lento tibi mittit, Ulyx ; 
Nil mihi rescribas. Attamen ipse veni. 

The abruptness and directness of the sentences seemed to have 
the very form of Ovid, who in his Medea to Jason begins with an 
abrupt “ At tibi Colchorum,” and in his Dido to neas similarly 
Tushes at once in medias res. But because Gronovius and 
Burmann could not let the text alone, and conceived the ex- 
tremely roundabout idea that for “ attamen” should be read “ ut 
tamen,” and that ut should connect the first verse with the second, 
we are asked to believe that Ovid meant to make Penelope say that 
she sent a letter to her wandering spouse, “ not, however, in order 
to draw an answer from him” [nil mihi rescribas ut tamen]. Such 
a clumsy mode of expression is surely very unlike Ovid. Mr. 
Allen’s suggestion, “ fac tamen,” will not mend the matter; and 
we can hardly doubt the instinct which bids us hug the old reading 
and punctuation. 

The demand is less violent that in v. 40 of the same epistle 
we should exchange the rhyming pentameter anent Rhesus and 


Dolon (40)— 
Utque sit hic somno proditus, ille dolo— 

for a verse in which the last word “ vigil ” (suggested by an Eton 
master) fulfils the antithesis whilst it does away with the rhyme. 
But again, at vii. 45, although there the passage is of such admitted 
difficulty as to excuse imperfect attempts at a cure, however 
dubious, it is too much to ask us to accept the reading which is 
printed in the text before us, “Quid non censeris inique ?” and to 
admit the middle sense of “censeris,” if indeed it is a middle 
sense, which can be translated, “ What do you not rate unfairly ? ” 


for 
thinking, he 
construction of “ revertendi liber ” (i. 80) 


—e.g. where upon the 
sees more in it than 


a genitive of reference, or “in respect of”; and still more so where, 
in vy. 15,@ hypercritical distinction is attempted between “ super 
stramen, foenoque,” as the materials of the couch of Paris and 
(Enone, “explicable by the difference between straw and hay ; the 
former being harder, a person lying upon it does not sink into 
it.” It comes to this, therefore, we suppose, that the couch was 
of straw, but in the deep hay—a rather subtle refinement. 

Let us not part with Mr. Palmer, however, without saying that 
this straw-splitting is very exceptional, and that very often he has 
hit the truth by a sagacious gift of criticism. Instances occur 
which we have no room to particularize, at i. 102, “ Hac faciunt,” 
ii. 100, “ pelago vela negaute data,” and vii. 71-2, where he has very 
shrewdly and independently educed from the obscure “ Quid tanti 
est tutum merui” or “totum merui” of the MSS. a certain cor- 
rection and obvious sense by the transposition of two letters, and 
reading “ut tum” in the place of “tutum.” In one or two places 
also, notably in ix. 109-10, and in x. 52, he has really thrown con- 
siderable light upon ambiguous phrases by intelligent reference to 
the legal phraseology with which, as we have before remarked, 
Ovid's appointment as a triumvir capitalis and afterwards es a 
centumvir would make him acquainted. There isa larger number 
of misprints in the text of these epistles than consists with 
careful press correcting; but taking the book, all for all, we 
welcome it as an interesting and able contribution to the 
elucidation of a delightful poet, and sincerely hope to meet Mr. 
Palmer again in other departments of the same field, 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Ill. 


LV on the Upper Thames, by TH. R. Robertson. (Virtue, 

Spalding, and Co.)—There is very great merit in many of Mr. 
Robertson's illustrations of the scenery of the Upper Thames. His 
figure-drawing is perhaps the point where he is weakest. It is a 
pity therefore that as a frontispiece to this interesting volume he 
should have given an illustration in which a girl holding the tiller of 
a barge is the most prominent object. Any one who knows the 
scenery—and such scenery every one ought to know, at all events to 
some extent—will find many a pleasant memory called back to bis 
mind of quiet hours spent in quiet spots on the banks or on the 
stream of the silver Thames. The accompanying letterpress is very 
inferior to the engravings. Nets are used on the Thames, and Johkn- 
son certainly gave a curious definition of network. Mr. Robertson, 
moreover, gives a picture of a net. Unless, however, it can be 
shown that Johnson in defining network had not only the Thames, 
but also the Upper Thames, in view, we cannot allow that his deti- 
nition should have been dragged into Mr. Robertson's book. Ue 
might with as much reason haye brought in Johnson's definition of 
oats because he has drawn a picture of two horses towing a barge, 
or of excise because men when hot with rowing cool their thirst 
with a tankard of ale. 

Beauty in Common Things.  Tilustrated by twelve drawings 
from nature by Mrs. J. W. Whymper, with descriptions by 
the Author of “ Life Underground.” (Society for Promotiny 
Christian Knowledge).—In this volume we have drawings printed 
in colours—the title-page says * colors,” for, with Christian Know- 
ledge, American spelling apparently is promoted—of some of the 
commonest among the plants. Mrs. Whymper has done her part 
of the work fairly well, and the descriptions are on the whole not 
inferior to the pictures. We can easily believe that such a work as 
this may tend to give an insight into the beauty that is to be 
found in the common things all around us by those who bring to 
them a cultivated eye. ‘he first thing to do is to awaken atten- 
tion and observation, and this such books as the one before us 
certainly do. The author is as weak as some other botanists in 
derivation. ‘The word hip or hep,” he says, “ is traceable to the 
Anglo-Saxon Aiop, Norw. hiupa and jupe, a corruption from the 
Latin jujuba.” These amateur etymologists, in the first plece, 
think that all words are derived trom the Latin; in the second 
place, if they do not find a Latin stem to hand, they do not hesitate 
to invent one. 

How to Build a House: an Architectural Novelette, by FE. Viollet- 
le-Duc. Translated by Benjamin Bucknall, Architect. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—A treatise on architecture is not generally given 
in the form of a story. Nevertheless, if the author has found that 
he cannot otherwise get people to study a little for themselves 
the simple facts on which the comforts of a house depend, he has 
not done unwisely in imparting his knowledge in the form of a 
novelette. The framework of the story issimpleenough. A young 
student “comes home from the Lyceum bringing with him proofs 
of a well-spent year. Every one congratulates him on his success, 
and predicts for him after his six weeks’ repose an energetic recom- 
mencement of congenial labour, crowned by a brilliant career in 
the future.” His holidays hang heavy on his hand, and his father 
sets him to scheme out a plan for a house that is to be built for his 
married sister. A proper plan is afterwards prepared, and the house 
is built, while information is given and suggestions are made as the 
building rises. The book is clearly and sensibly written, and might 
be studied with advantage by any one who is thinking of building. 
It would have been all the more valuable if a chapter had been 
added on house-draining and ventilation, for on the former of these 
two points Frenchmen have a great deal to learn, and Englishmen 
not a little. 

Scribner's Monthly: an Illustrated Magazine for the People, 
conducted by J.G, Holland. (Scribner and Co., New York).— 
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This ine, though it could not rank with the Cornhill or Mac- 
Wan, would yet hold a fair place among English magazines 
of the second order. The account of “Two Visits to Oxford” is 
written in a very friendly and discriminating spirit, and is 
erally free from inaccuracies. The writer notices a difference 
tween the streets of a University town in England and of one in 
the United States. ‘One has scarcely ——- into the streets of 
Oxford,” he says, “before he meets numbers of well-behaved 
modest youths walking by twos and threes, not in droves, as 
students patrol the streets of an American town.” In the account 
of Charles Sumner’s Death a curious instance may be found—it is 
not noticed as curious by the writer—of the extraordinary publi- 
city of American life. The writer, a friend of Mr. Sumner's, says 
that he F yompe “his friend, Major Poore, in charge of the first 
floor, and his colleague in charge of the second floor, that no one 
might be allowed to approach the sick-room whom they could 
revent. Major Poore summoned to his assistance two of the 
apitol police.” In spite of these precautions, “ from time to time, 
friends who would not be denied made their way to the room, but 
as far as possible they were restrained by the physician, who desired 
to keep the room quiet.” The writer wished to have the patient 
informed of his hopeless condition. The physician replied, “He 
has but one chance in a thousand; to excite him would be to 
destroy that chance.” “TI then asked permission,” the writer goes 
on to say, “to call in a clergyman; it was due to him, and the 
le who sent him here, that the voice of prayer should be heard 
in the house.” We never before heard of the obligation of prayer 
being made to depend on the respect due to the clergyman and to 
those who sent the clergyman. America may bea good enough 
country to live in. Those who can afford it, however, would, we 
should imagine, get their dying done in Europe. 

The Book of Sacred Song. With a Preface by the Rev. Charles 
Kemble, M.A., Rector of Bath, (Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday). 
—‘ At the request of one,” says the editor, “ whose name, were it 

iven, would be sufficient guarantee for the soundness of the fol- 
owing selection of 'sacred poems, I have examined the manu- 
script, as it has been prepared for the press.” In using the 
word ‘‘ soundness,” Mr. Kemble, no doubt, is considering the songs 
rather from a theological than a poetical point of view. There are 
not a few writers of sacred verses who are as sound as the Thirty- 
nine Articles themselves, and about as poetical. We are glad to 
say, however, that this selection, when it is looked at from its less 
sound but perhaps not less attractive side, seems to have been made 
on the whole with judgment. 

In The Rifle and the Hound in Ceylon and Eight Years in 
Ceylon (Longmans) we have reprints of two of Sir Samuel 
Baker's works. “ I look back,” he says ip his preface to the former 
of these two works, “to the hunting of my younger days with 
unmixed pleasure.” However unmixed may be the pleasure 
of wholesale butchery, the narrative of it nevertheless is apt to 
be a little dull, if not sickening. 

Two Years in East Africa, by Emile Jonveaux. With maps 
and numerous illustrations; Zhe Hunter and the Trapper in 
North America, From the French of Benedict Révoil, by W. H. 
Davenport Adams; and Wrecked on a Reef: a True Story. 
From the French of F. E. Raynal. With forty illustrations by A. 
de Neuville. (All published by Nelson and Sons).—Is there a 
change coming over the spirit of the French nation, and are they 
at last catching the Englishman’s love for wandering? It is curious 
at all events to notice how many of the wildest books of adventure 
now come to us from France. These three books of travel which 
we have classed together are all written by Frenchmen, and with 
a good deal of spirit. They would be found interesting by young 
people. We cannot but regret, however, that the charming sim- 
Blicity of Robinson Crusoe is not relished by the lads of the present 

y as it was by their fathers. In the highly seasoned tales that 
are now served up year by year, with at least one startling escape 
for each page, the taste is lost for simple fare. These three boolis, 
however, are quite up to the average of modern stories. We 
notice that in the book on East Africa the translator tells us that 
he has rewritten “ the chapter devoted to the capture of Magdala. 
He trusts,” he goes on to add, “that in their present form the 
romantic adventures of the hero of this exciting narrative will be 
acceptable to English readers.” We shall next be prepared to see 
MM. Erckmann-Chatrian’s Plébiscite translated into German in 
a form that will be acceptable to the Prussian reader. 

King and Commonwealth: a History of the Great Rebellion, by 
B. M. Cordery and J. 8. Phillpotts, Head-Master Elect of Bedford 
School, formerly Fellow of New College, Oxford. (Seeley, Jackson, 
and Halliday).—This history is, on the whole, well and clearly 
written, and gives in a convenient form a great deal of interesting 
information. It will be found suitable not only for the student 
who has some examination for which to prepare, for whom it seems 
primarily to have been written, but also for the general reader. 

The Shakespeare Birthday Book. (Hatchards).—In this little 
book one or two quotations from Shakspeare are given for every 
day of the year. If any one would take the trouble to learn b 
heart the few lines set for each day, he would, without ot 
labour, have many a fine passage rooted in his memory. The 
author might, with a little trouble, have found many more quota- 
tions that were especially suited to particulardays. The “ Ides of 
March,” for instance, and the “Feast of St. Crispin,” invite most 


obvious quotations. 

The fsa of Flowers; or, Floral Emblems of Thoughts, 
Feelings, and Sentiments, by Robert Tyas, M.A., LL.D., &e. 
With coloured groups of flowers, (Routledge and Sons).—Dr. 


Tyas speaks of flowers and trees, and their language, from the 
cedar tree that is in Lebanon, even unto the hyssop that springeth 
out of the wall; in other words, from “the piece of heather 
that Prince Frederick William of Prussia gave to ‘our dear 
Victoria’ (extract from our beloved Queen’s book),” to the black- 
thorn, whose fruit is said to be largely used in making British port 
wines. Those who care to study the language of flowers will tind 
in this book all that they can need. 

Rhymes and Roundelayes in Praise of a Country Life. (Rout- 
ledge and Sons).—The selection of poems is judicious, the type is 
clear, the paper is good, and the illustrations, by Birket Foster, 
Harrison Weir, and other artists, are at all events not inferior to 
those which are generally met with in such a selection as this. 

Much the same can be said of Pictwre Posies, also published by 
Messrs. Routledge. It contains a selection of poems, chiefly by 
living authors, and drawings by a large number of artists, engraved 
by Dalziel Brothers. Both poems and illustrations have, as we 
read in the preface, all appeared before, “the greater part of them 
in a Round of Days and Wayside Postes.” The fact of both 
works being out of print certainly justifies, as the publishers say, 
the present issue. 

Dawn to Daylight; or, Gleams from the Poets of Twelve 
Centuries. With above two hundred illustrations. (Warne and 
Co.)—The selection certainly covers a wide enough ground, be- 
ginning with Czedmon and Thorkelin, and ending with Owen 
Meredith and Dora Greenwell. The illustrations also are very 
numerous, though why The Vanity of Human Wishes, or, as it is 
called here, Vanity of Ambition, should be adorned with a picture 
of two soldiers, one on horseback and the other on foot, is not very 
clear. It would have been as well if a foot-note informed the 
reader whether either of them, and, if so, which of the two, re- 
presents Swedish Charles and which the bold Bavarian. The 
uniform and musket scarcely suit the time of Xerxes, so him we 
may exclude from our speculation. 

Songs of our Youth, by the Author of “John Halifax, Gentle- 
man.” Set to music. (Daldy, Isbister, and Co.)—The music is 
certainly not worthy of the songs. Some few of the airs are 
pretty enough, but in the greater part of both melodies and ac- 
companiments we can find but little merit. The musician proper, 
for whom however the volume is not, we suspect, meant, would 
almost receive a shock from the consecutive fifths which are given 
on a golden background on the elaborate cover of the book. It is 
a pity that songs which are so pretty in themselves should not have 
found a more skilful composer. 

Fairy Frisket ; or, Peeps at Insect Life, by A.L.O.E. (Nelson 
and Sons).—We have no doubt that this little work will be as 
highly esteemed by young people as the earlier publications of 
this popular writer. By means of a fairy story, A.L.O.E. manages 
to give her small readers a great deal of information about the 
insect world. When natural history, fairyland, and a sound 
moral are all combined in one story, children ought surely to be 
content. 

Nursery Rhymes, Tales, and Jingles. The Camden Edition, com- 
piled by Mrs. Valentine. With four hundred illustrations. (Warne 
and Co.)—The time has, we should think, at length come when 
there should be a new recension of all the nursery rhymes, and the 
text should be finally fixed. Towards effecting this, Mrs. Valen- 
tine’s work will be found to be a valuable contribution. She has, 
it would seem, collated many ancient works that bear on the 
subject, and has got together a very large number of rhymes and 
tales. She admits, however, too readily a change in the text, out 
of regard to an excess of refinement. We read, for instance :— 


Robin the Bobbin, the big-headed Ben, 
He ate more meat than fourscore men, 


It was not to the size of Benjamin's head that the ancient poet 
drew the child's attention. It is not a big head that a hero needs 
who is to perform vast feats of eating. 

Nursery Rhymes and Nursery Tales of England, collected by 
J. O. Halliwell. (Warne and Co.)—The collection is much the 
same as that given in Mrs. Valentine’s book. Its popularity is 
proved by the fact that it is now in its fifth edition. Mr. Halliwell, 
in writing about one of the rhymes, says:—“ Possibility will not 
be outraged by conjecturing the John Ball of this piece to be the 

riest who took so distinguished a part in the rebellion of 

ichard II.” It is quite true, as he says, that “ traditional pieces 
are frequently so ancient.” Nevertheless, possibility is certainly 
outraged when a gun with its flint and stock is assigned to the 
time of Richard II. 

Boons and Blessings: Stories and Sketches to Illustrate the 
Advantages of Temperance, by Mrs. 8. C. Hall. (Virtue, Spalding, 
and Co.)—These stories are very unequally written ; but, whether 
lively or dull, they all teach one lesson—the advantages, namely, of 
teetotalism. Of the worst of the stories we can at all events 
say they cannot do any, harm, and may do some good. A sot 
does not deserve any very high order of writing, and he might do 
worse than read the tales entitled “The Drunkard’s Bible” and 
“ Digging a Grave with a Wine-glass.”. We have heard, by the 
way, an old proverb which says “ There are more graves dug 
with the teeth than the tankard.’ 

Opening a Chestnut Burr, by Rev. E.- P. Roe, Author of 
“Barriers Burned Away.” (Routledge and Sons).—The author 
of this American story says in his preface that he has “ received 
considerable well-deserved criticism from the gentlemen of the 
caustic pen.” If he has derived much advantage from their criti- 
cism, his former tales must have been bad indeed. In the present 
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tale he recounts at great length the conversion of a wicked man of 
the world by a beautiful country girl. The story is absurd, and 
the pictures which illustrate it are, if possible, worse. The 


author, we notice, in one describes a certain kind of grape 
as “ the type of juicy among fruits.” 
Fairy Gifts; or, a Wallet of Wonders, Kathleen Knox, 


Author of Teuthes Time’s Story-Book.” (Griffith and Farran).— 
This is a pretty little story-book, with many a puzzle in it for 
little folks to find out. Mr. Greenaway’s illustrations are not un- 
worthy of the tales ; indeed some of his smaller woodcuts are 
unusually good. 
Fleur-de-Lis: Leaves French History, Esther Carr. 
tchards).—MissCarr has made an attempt to write history in the 
t way in which it can be written for the young. She has taken 
four interesting episodes in French history, and worked them 
out in considerable detail. She has met with tolerable success, and 
her book, no doubt, will be an agreeable change after Mrs. Markham. 
Her style, however, is not altogether that in which “the young 
irls or children ” for whom she writes would take much delight. 
jhe has, moreover, a tendency to overburden the memory by 
bringing in names quite needlessly. It would be well if ail 
writers for the young would learn to use language that the young 
can sated! Let Miss Carr read to “a young girl or a 
child ” the line in which she says that “that idea culminated in the 
absolute monarchy of Louis .. and, first making quite sure 
that she understands her own English, next see what meaning the 


child has got out of it, 


t 


MINOR NOTICES. 


M ROUSSELET’S book about India* is certainly, from an 
AVA artistic point of view, a work of Oriental richness and 
magnificence. It is a large quarto volume, glowing in crimson 
and gold, and profusely illustrated ; and the illustrations are not 
pare numerous, but of a very high character. It is seldom 
indeed that we meet with a publication which is so perfect in its 
way. The woodcuts are cleverly designed and well cut, and they 
are also carefully printed on suitable paper. In this country wood- 
engraving, one of the most delicate as well as most effective forms 
of art, has degenerated into a sort of tricky factory labour. 
Artists are employed to draw upon the wood designs which shall 
involve the least amount of skilful cutting; background and 
details are scamped or omitted; and the‘body of the pieceis made up 
of cheap and coarse apprentice work. Ifany one wants to see what 
veal wood-engraving is when entrusted to competent and con- 
‘scientious artists, he should take a look at L’ Inde des Rajahs, and 
observe the thorough texture of the pictures, the play of light and 
shade, and depth and variety of colour. The landscapes and 
architectural pieces are especially good. We may cite among the 
best such examples as urtpore, the Palace at Ajmir, the 
Mausoleum of Agra, the Facade of the Palace at Gwalior, Barwa 
Sagar, the Citadel of Ourchta, and Bhopal; but many others 
might be mentioned. The figure subjects are not all of equal 
merit, and in some of them may be detected the theatrical vices 
-of the Doré school; it must be said, however, that they are, as a 
rule, spirited and vigorous, and some of the groups of natives are 
exceedingly graphic. By merely turning over the pages we get a 
vivid impression of Indian scenes and types of the people. It is 
perhaps almost inevitable that in the case of such a book as this 
the literary part should be subordinate to the pictorial; but M. 
Rousselet’s narrative is lively and intelligent, and worth reading 
on its own account. 

As the Conference of Brussels is to be resumed or supplemented 
by one at St. Petersburg, we may expect another discussion of the 
usages of war, and those who desire to learn in an easy and inter- 
esting way the chief points of the controversy cannot do better 
than consult Mr. Edwards’s notes t on the method and conduct of 
the German invasion of France, and the questions arising out of it. 
Mr. Edwards was one of the Times’ Correspondents during the con- 
flict, and an eye-witness of the actual application of modern usages 
of war. He gives a vivid and animated — of the system of 
occupation followed by the Germans, and its consequences to the 
tonsil population ; and, without at all trying to tone down the 
severities of the conquering force, he seems to think that on the 
whole no wanton excesses can be laid to their charge. One sug- 
gestion which he makes is probably sound. It is known that the 

eral story of the inhabitants of the invaded districts is that the 
ermans at first were not so bad, but that as the war continued 
they got worse. It is certain at least that later on there were more 
complaints on the part of the French. The explanation of this 
which Mr. Edwards suggests is that the first invaders were much 
feared, and every one was astonished and delighted to find that they 
were better than they were expected to be. Everything they 
wanted was supplied without too much resistance, and the French 
to think a German invasion was not such a very terrible 

thing after all. But after a time the second body of invaders 
arrived, and found the people getting very sulky. They had 
had enough of the invasion; their first fears were over, 
and they were just in the mood to give their visitors as 
much trouble as possible. On the other hand, the new comers 


* L’Inde des Rajahs : voyage dans U Inde centrale, et dans les Présidences 
de Bombay et du Bengale. Par Louis Rousselet. Ouvrage contenant 317 
gravures sur bois et six cartes. Paris: Hachette et Cie. 

+ The Germans in France. By H. Sutherland Edwards. London: 
E. Stanford. 


were probably irritated to find that what had been given liberally 
in the first instance was refused to them. And of course matters 
went on from bad to worse. Mr. Edwards is disposed to doubt 
whether the German laws of war will bear much modification, and 
he considers that some of the restrictions imposed on the freedom of 
civilians to take part in military operations are essential to their 
own protection. A valuable and interesting part of Mr. Edwards's 
work is the Instructions for the government of the Armies of the 
United States in the Field which were issued during the Civil 
War, and which are here given at full in an appendix. 

It is not very often that a man publishes a Tooke for the express 
purpose of demonstrating his own folly, though he may sometimes 
do it unconsciously. But, as far as we can make out, this seems 
to have been Mr. Lawson’s* object in giving to the world the 
history of his absurd — at Blennerhasset, a co-operative farm 
not far from Carlisle. Mr. Lawson, who is brother to Sir Wilfrid, 
appears to be what our grandfathers called a humourist. He is 
fond of great ideas, and whenever he falls under the influence of 
one he is impatient to have it carried out directly to the fullest 
extent, in order that he may have his hands free next week to take 
up another. A few years ago, being already a teetotaler, he em- 
braced vegetarianism, but failed to convert his neighbours. Then 
he took to co-operative farming, and as this practically meant his 
providing capital for other people to spend, he had, as soon as the 
system was understood, no difficulty in finding co-operators, though 
they would have nothing to say to his greens instead of beef. He 
got up a sort of village parliament at Blennerhasset, which held 
weekly meetings and passed resolutions as to how the farm should 
be managed, and Mr. Lawson's money distributed, and who should 
rule over them, as well as all sorts of personal disputes and village 
squabbles. This amused the philanthropist very much for a time, 
until he found that his best assistants were leaving him because 
they objected to be at the mercy of the rabble, and that everything 
was getting into confusion. He then endeavoured to correct the 
evil by pointing out to the village council that it had only advising 

owers, and some one said, “ What’s the good of voting if Mr. 
wson will not tie himself to doas we vote?” To this he thinksa 
good answer was, “Of course not, for you might vote all my money to 
those present.” This is no doubt true; but then what of fraternal 
co-operation? Mr. Lawson, who seems to have known nothing 
of agriculture, and to have been always too much in a hurry to 
learn anything, thought that all the latest improvements could be 
introduced all at once on the farm; and the consequence was, as 
might be expected, that, what with one crotchet and another, 
he lost a good deal of money, and at the end of a few years dis- 
covered that he had had enough of farming. Under the heading 
“What our Neighbours thought of us” he gives letters from 
several correspondents who very candidly hint that they think 
him rather crazy, and probably they were not far wrong. 

A series of brief, accurate, and intelligent biographical notices 
of the leading men in Germany at the present moment would cer- 
tainly be opportune and welcome, but we are sorry we cannot 
compliment Mr. Strauss ¢ on the execution of his task. His 
sketches are coarse, violent, and vulgar, and the temper in which 
he writes inspires the reader with distrust of the soundness of 
his information as well as the fairness of his estimates of public 
characters. Here is a sentence which may be taken as a sample :— 
“The cruelly disappointed feudal and black crew, in their fierce 
rage at being thus foiled in their vile reactionary plot, insulted 
both King and Chancellor, by proclaiming openly and aloud that 
the latter had forced his master’s hand by a threat of instant re- 
signation should his Majesty decline to grant the concession 
demanded. The story was of course a base lie, like most of the 
productions coming from that mint.” Notwithstanding its de- 
fects, however, the book is not without a certain interest. There 
is a story in the notice of Prince Bismarck which, though not 
new, will bear repetition. An album in which Guizot and Thiers 
had already written was sent to him for his autograph. M. Guizot 
had led off with “Dans ma longue vie j'ai appris deux sagesses: 
Tune est de beaucoup pardonner, et l'autre de ne jamais oublier.” 
“Un peu d’oubli,” suggested M. Thiers, “ne nuit pas a la sincérité 
du pardon”; to which Bismarck added, “J'ai appris dans ma vie 
& moi de beaucoup oublier, et de me faire beaucoup pardonner”—a 
touch of meekness not without humour. 

Powerful and vivid as are the letters of Junius, comparatively 
little interest would probably now be taken in them were it not 
for the mystery, perhaps we may say the impenetrable mystery, 
which still surrounds their authorship. We have here a ve 
neat, convenient, and complete edition } of the famous letters, wit 
a collection of other writings supposed to be by the same writer, 
and numerous notes intended to elucidate the problem. There is 
a preface which gives an impartial summary of the various theories 
as to the identity of the writer without adopting any of them, and 
there is a“ Preliminary Essay” in which the claims of Lord 
George Sackville are strongly recommended to consideration. Fac- 
similes are given of the handwriting of the private and public 
letters of Junius, and of the various persons with whom attempts 


* Ten Years of Gentleman-Farming at Blennerhasset, with Co-operative 
8H ae William Lawson, C. D. Hunter, and others. London: Long- 
mans 


+ Men who have Made the New German Empire: a Series of Brief 
Biographie Sketches. By G. Strauss. 2 vols. London: Tinsley Brothers. 

t Junius. Including Letters by the same Writer, under other signatures 
(now first collected). To which are added his Confidential Correspondence 
with Mr. Wilkes, and his private Letters addressed to Mr. H. 5. Woodfall. 
With a Preliminary Essay, Notes, &e. London: Routledge & Sons. 
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have been made to identify him. With this volume in his hands, 
anybody who wishes for a little intellectual recreation can study 
the question for himself. If he fails to find any solution to his 
satisfaction, he will at least have obtained some amusement. 

Mr. Wegg-Prosser has translated from the French some letters * 
describing the Italian attacks on Rome in 1867 and 1870. They 
are written in a strong Ultramontane tone, and are intended to 
show that Garibaldi is not only a wicked revolutionist and incom- 
petent general, but is deficient in personal courage. 

In a modest preface Mr. Brown introduces us to a rather ambi- 
tious work.t He has endeavoured to compress into less than four 
hundred pages the whole law of England, and has evidently be- 
stowed much pains on the execution of the task. He does not, how- 
ever, aim at anything higher than rendering a service to students pre- 
paring for the Bar or for the lower branch of the profession, and there 
can be no doubt that he has produced a book of reference which 
will be useful to the class he has had in view. The conditions 
which are imposed by the very nature of such a work necessarily 
limit the possibility of making it altogether satisfactory. If it 
goes thoroughly into the rules and principles of every branch of 
law, it becomes too bulky to answer the purpose for which it is 
composed ; and, on the other hand, there is the danger of sacrificing 
completeness to compression. Mr. Brown has perhaps done about 
as much as any one, not a rare genius, could do in such a case, and 
his Dictionary, which is at least more handy and portable than 
Wharton's, will be serviceable to those who are in want of hints 
and references, and are content with a general idea of a law or 
legal principle. But he is constantly pulled up by the necessity of 
brevity, and has to dispose of large subjects in two or three 
sentences. We may take the heading ‘‘ Conspiracy ” as an illustra- 
tion of what we mean. Conspiracy is defined as an agreement be- 
tween two or more persons (1) Falsely to charge another with 
a crime punishable by law, either from a malicious or vindictive 
motive or feeling towards the party, or for the purpose of extort- 
ing money from him; or (2) wrongfully to injure or prejudice a 
third person, or any body of men, in any other manner; or (3) to 
commit any offence punishable by law; or (4) to do any act with 
intent to prevent the course of justice ; or (5) to effect a legal purpose 
withacorrupt intent, or byimproper means.” It will be seen that this 
isa rough and inadequate account of a very delicate and subtle law; 
but it is perhaps as much as can be expected in a few lines, 
“ Wrongfully to injure or prejudice a third person” is in itself a 
definition which requires to be defined; and the same may be 
said of “a corrupt intent” or “by improper means.” A reference 
to some of the leading cases would have been valuable, but then that 
would have taken up more space than could be spared. On the whole, 
students will puabaliy find that they will make more speed in the 
long run by going to the special text-books on any subject which 
they wish to undefstand than by referring to the Dictionary; but 
at the same time it is a handy book to have at one’s elbow, if it is 
only taken for what it is worth. 

As Mr. Deane’s work} is addressed to the rising generation of 
conveyancers, “ students entering upon the difficulties of real 
property law,” it may be presumed that he does not fear the 
immediate annihilation of that noble science in its traditional forms 
by‘any legislative changes. The first part of the volume is composed of 
a series of chapters on corporeal hereditaments, and the second part 
of some lectures on conveyancing recently delivered by the author 
at the Law Institution. It is enough to say that Mr. Deane 
writes clearly and to the point. 

From the ap ce of a second edition of Messrs. Vandervell 
and Witham’s manual § on skating it may be inferred that the 
subject is one in which many persons take an interest, and on which 
the writers of this work are accepted as authorities. Skating, it 
seems, is not more exempt than other great arts from the revolu- 
tions of fashion. The old school of skaters would, we are told, 
“bury the inside in oblivion, and be content with a few picked 
movements,” while the modern school wishes to see “the in- 
side brought into use for figuring, and a host of pure one- 
footed and difficult feats of balancing added to the old glories of the 
art.” The authors of this little volume are enthusiastic champions 
of the new school, and strongly advocate the claims of the “ inside,” 
while also insisting on “the great value of the spiral figure and 
the serpentine line, coupled with the semi-sideways position of 
the body.” They admit that, as at present practised, outside 
skating is the more graceful of the two, but they suggest that inside 
skating may be made more beautiful by giving it “that semblance 
of danger from falling which is the charm of the outside.” 
This is to be done by placing the unemployed leg out of the way 
in the rear. ‘The apparently increasing mildness of English 
winters renders the question of artificial ice, or of some substitute, 
exceedingly important to skaters. It is remarked that, for a sub- 
stitute, “ perhaps a composition of the nature of hard soap, and 
wooden skates, with a wooden slip instead of the ordinary iron, 
might answer, but the tumbling down would be rather unplea- 
sant,” as we should think it would. The writers are more favour- 
able to roller-skates, on which, they say, a great variety of combina- 


* Rome and her Captors. Letters collected and edited by Count Henri 
d'Ideville, and translated by F. R. Wegg-Prosser. London: R. Wash- 

urne. 

+ A New Law Dictionary and Institute of the whole Law. By Archi- 
bald Brown. London: Stevens & Haynes. 

t Principles of Conveyancing: an Elementary Treatise for the Use of 
Students. By Henry C. Deane. 


§ A System of Figure-Shating. Toy H. E. Vandervell and J. M. Witham. 


Second Edition. London: Horace Cox. 


tions of movements may be made. They explode with some 
indignation the myth of cutting out a name on the ice, declaring 
that it is simply impossible to be done by pure continuous skating. 
“High art” in skating is defined to consist in balancing the body 
steadily on one foot in a perfect attitude, fresh impulse being ob- 
tained by a change of feet at pretty long intervals. 

Mr. Tolhausen, having compiled a dictionary of technical 
terms in French, German, and.English, has now put forth 
an edition* in English, German, and French, which is to be 
followed by another in which German will stand first. It is 
needless to say that this is an exceedingly useful kind of work, as. 
it supplies information in which the ordinary dictionaries are 
usually deficient; and, as far as we can ju&ze by dipping into it 
— and there, it seems to have been prepared with much research 
and care. 

Mr. Higginbotham’s Indian biographies ¢ have reached a second 
edition in an enlarged and amended form. The biographies are 
given in dictionary order, and contain 2 good deal of inte- 
resting information, though occasionally they rather degenerate 
into gossip. It may be noted, as evidence of a certain want of 
system in the book, that whilst Bernadotte, who was only for a 
short time in India as a sergeant, has a biography, and Mr. 
Chisholm Anstey is also treated at full length, there is no notice 
of Macaulay’s Indian career. Biographies of men still in India 
are purposely omitted. 

Mr. Page has collected into a volume ¢ a number of sketches 
which belong to a useful and important branch of biography— 
that which portrays the lives of men who, without attaining to 
the highest eminence, or filling very conspicuous public positions, 
distinguish themselves by their energy of character and devotion 
to the objects they pursue. The group represented in this volume 
includes Bishop Patteson, Charles Knicht, Robert Chambers, 
Duncan Matheson, the soldier’s friend, Sir H. Lawrence, Dean 
Alford, and others, Mr. Page has happily avoided the didactic 
style, and his sketches are equally interesting and thoughtful. 
There is much genuine philosophy in this unpretending volume. 

Mr. Becker's historical notices § of the Royal Society, the 
Royal Institution, and other scientific Societies of London are 
carefully written, but strike one as rather meagre and deficient in 
substance. 

Mrs. Kitchener, who has had her husband's assistance in the 
preparation of her little volume ||, has provided a very clear and 
readable handbook of botany, which is equally adapted for personal 
use and class teaching. The author has avoided technical terms.as. 
much as possible, so that her work may be studied without difii-. 
culty by a beginner. 

Mr. Helmore, having undertaken to write a manual of instruction. 
which would help stammerers to cure themselves, found that his. 
work] naturally assumed such a wide range that it was adapted 
not merely for stammerers, but for all who desired to enjoy free 
action of lung and fluency of speech. There are certainly many 
— who suffer from no physical impediment, but yet, from 2 

habit, or defective education, speak very imperfectly, and Mr. 
Helmore’s directions and exercises are therefore of general 
interest. 


* Technological Dictionary in the English, German, and French Lan- 
uages. Edited by Alex. Tolhausen ; revised by Louis ‘Yolhausen. Leipzig : 
. Tauchnitz. London: Sampson Low & Co. 

+ Men whom India has Known: Biographies of Eminent Indian Cha- 
racters. By J. J. Higginbotham. Second Edition. Madras: Higgin- 
botham & Co. London: Richardson & Co. 

t Noble Workers : a Book of Examples for Young Men. By H. A. P 
London: Daldy, Isbister, & Co. 
x % Scientific London. By B. H. Becker. London: Henry S. King. 


|| A Year's Botany: adapted to Home and School Use. By Frances 
Anna Kitchener. Illustrated by the Author. London: Rivingtons. 
mr Speakers, Singers, and Stammerers. By F. Helmore. London = 
asters. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ORE’S GREAT PICTURE of “CHRIST LEAVING the 


PRAZTORIUM,” with Pg ae of Pilate’s Wife,” “Nicht of the Crucifixion,” 
“ Soldiers of the Cross.” “ Christian Martyrs,"’ &c._DORE 
Ten to Six. Brilliantly lghted at at dusk and on dull days. Admission, 1s. 


BiLUAn WALTON’S PAINTINGS (Eastern, Alpine, Welsh, 


EXHIBITION. including Mr. Walton's Work during 1873 an Sante now OPEN 


WELSH SCENERY, By ELIJAH | 


vy ELIJAH —The 


iginal Drawings of WELSH SCENERY, and a number of Alpine Drawings, are 
now adden to the above Exhibition of Mr. Walton's Works. 


ee ARUNDEL SOCIETY’S FACSIMILES in COLOU R 
Rane 4 the OLD MASTERS are Exhibited Free to the Public, Daily. and Sold from 10s. 
Descriptive Lists sent, post free, on application to 24 Old Bond | Street, London, W. 


TJNIVE RSITY of LONDON.—The following are the Dates 


at which the several EXAMINATIONS in the UNIVER: SITY of LONDON for the | 


‘Year 1875 will commence : 

of Arts First B.A., Mon 

Second B. A., Monday, 2. 


Master of Art8..0...0000++02 Branch I., “Monday, June 7; Branch II., Monday, June 14; 
Branch III., Monday, une 21. 
Doctor of Literature ........ First D. Lit., Monday, ony 


- 


Second D. Lit.. Seana October 12. 
+ Tuesday, Nov embe 
Science. First B.Sc., “Monday. 19. 
Second B.Sc., Mon ay, October 3. 
+» Within the first Twenty-one days of June. 
Preliminary Scientific, p Monday, Suly 1% 
First M.B., Monday. 
Second M.B., Mc lL 
of Tuesday, November 23. 
Master in: Surgery «++ Monday, November 22. 
Doctor of Medicine.......... Monday, November 22. 
Examination for Women.... Monday, May 3. e 
The to the above Examinations and Degrees may be on appli- 
cation to “ The Registrar of the University of London. Burlington Gardens, London, W. 
10, 1874. WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., 


ssa for the ENCOURAGEMENT of the FINE ARTS. 
SEVENTEENTH SESSION. 
i As —— Thursday, January 14, 1875, at the Society of British Artists’ 
Four Lectures, Exhibitions, &c.—Thursday Evenings. 
Annual Subscription, 1 Guinea. No Entrance Fee. 
AUGUSTUS G. BABINGTON, Jion. Secretary. 
9 Conduit Street, Regent Street. W. 


C OLLE G E. 


This College contains two > Degeeente—ths CLASSICAL and the MODERN. There is 
also a preparatory LOWER SCH 

There are Boarding-Houses within the College Grounds, held by the Head-Master and 
others of his Staff; a Gymnasium, &c. 

Board mg Egg ow under Fourteen, £80; over Fourteen, £99. Non-Shareholders pay an 
extra Fee of £6. advantages for Sons of Clergymen and Home Boarders. 

For further FB nes apply to the Rev. ARTHUR FaBer, M.A., Head-Master, late 
Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 

The E ion for Scholarships and Exhibitions on December 22 and 3. 


MALVERN _ COLL E G@ 

The AL Se SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS will 
be held on December 22 and 2 will be awarded Six House Scholarships of £80, 
Four Founters Scholarships of Ba, pi pcs Exhibitions of £30. The Awards will be for one, 
or for tee yes yearn, ng to merit, in Classics or Mathematics. For particulars apply to the 


EK LIZABETH COLLEGE, GUERNSEY. 
Visitor—~The BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
Tanai University Scholarships and College Exhibitions for annual com 
attention paid to Modern Languages and the Preparation of Can Saetee for Wool- 
Hill, Control Department. Army and Navy, and Civil Service. 
*,* Next Term begins February 1, 1875. 


PEN SCHOLARSHIPS.—DULWICH HOUSE SCIIOOL, 
Gipsey Hill, 8.E.—There will be an EXAMINATION during the Christmas Vacation 
for THREE OPEN SCHOL ‘ARSHIPS for Sons of Gentlemen, under Fifteen years of age, 
about to enter the School. The Scholarships are of the annual value of ys each. and tenable 
during the period of the Student's residence. Special array for at a dis- 
tance.—For particulars apply to the IIEAD- MASTER. 


"THE COLLEGE SCHOOL, Stratford-upon-Avon.—THREE 


SCHOLARSHIPS, One of £30 a year. oa Two of £20,tenable for Three Years at this 
School, will be offered for Competition, on December 18, at Ten A.M., open to all Boys not yet 
members of the School, under Fourteen years of age, January 31. 1575. Candidates will be 

in the College House. —Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, or to the Rev. Dr. CoLLis. 


.—An ELEOTION to FOUR ENTRANCE 


SCHOLARSHIPS, Two of £50 a _—_ e of £30, and One of £20, will be held on 


ednesday, April 21, 1875.—Apply to the > Radley College. Abingdon. 
Brieguton COLLE @G@ E. 
Patrons. 
The Lord Bishop of CHICHESTER. The Lord LECONFIELD. 
» The Duke of DEVONSHIRE. The Marquis of BRISTOL, &e. 


President--The Earl of CHICHESTER, Lord-Lieutenant of Sussex. 
Principal_The Rev. CHARLES ag eI Senior Student and Tutor of Christ 


Brighton College offers a liberal education for the Sons ot Noblemen and Gentlemen. 

The Classical Division is that usual in public schools, having in view the requirements of the 
Universities and of the learned professions. 

The \ rn Division has been organized with great care, and provides a thorough liberal and 
practical education for Boys intended for business or the active poomasiens. 

a good labo: 


The College i is situated in the healthiest part of Brighton, the school-rooms are large and 
well ventilated, and there is an excellent playground. ‘The climate is peculiarly favourable to 
sof delicate constitution. 
‘he is endowed with fifteen Scholarships, some tenable during the Pupils’ school 
career, ners: sarictin the student to proceed to either of the Universities. 
The NEX commences on January 19, 1875. Terms for Boarders 80 to 90 guineas 
to age. The Sons of Clergymen, 60 to 70 guineas. For Non- the 
22 105.t to £34 10s. per annum. 
farther particulars address the Szcuetary of the Brighton College, Brighton. 


ratory and a well-titted carpenter's shop, both superintended by qualified | 


GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. 


THE UNITED SERVICES PROPRIETARY COLLEGE 
= Limited, Westward Ilo (on the N. Devon Coast). 
Patrons. 
His Grace the Duke of NORTHUMBERLAND, D.C.L, 
His Grace the Duke of WELLINGTON, K.G. 
The Most Hon. the Marquis of TWEEDDALE, K.T.,G.C.B. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of LAUDERDALE. G.C.B. 
The Right Hon. Lord STRATHNAIRN, G.C.B., G.C.S.I. 
The Right Hon. Lord NAPIER of MAGDALA, G.C.B., G.C.S.I. 
And many distinguished Officers of both branches of the Service. 
Chairman of Council—Major-General Sir H. C. B. DAUBENEY,K.C.B. 
Head-Master—CORMELL PRICE, -A-. Bet. (late Master of the Modern side, Hailey- 
pury College). 
Second-Master—F.W. WASLAM, B.A. (First Class Classical Tripos. 1871). 
The School opened with 60 Pupils on September 10 ; upwards of 50 additional names are 
entered for future terms. 
A Senior Department is attached to the School for the preparation of Candidates for the 
various Military and Civil Services ; Boys direct from a Public School, who can bring strong 
testimony to character, are admissible. 


Devor particulars address the SECRETARY or the IIEAD-MasTEr, Westward Ho, 
von 


ABINGDON SCHOOL (Six miles from Oxford). —An old 


Foundation, with University Scholarships, having new Buildings and extensive Grounds, 
There are Classical and Modern sides, and a Public School training is given on moderate 
terms.—For particulars, and admission in January, apply to Kev. E. SumMens, Mead- 

aster. 


NAVAL CADETSHIPS, E ASTMAN’S” 
R.N. ACADEMY, SOUTHSEA. 
In November 1873, and November 1874, One-Third and One-Fourth respectively of the Sue- 
cessful Competitors for Naval Cadetships passed from * Eastman’s.” Pupils are received from 
Nine years of age and upwards. 


OOLWICH, ARMY, COOPE R's HILL _—MORG AN 

JENKINS, M. é. (Wrangler), Aesisted by an able Staff of Graduates in Fi 
Honours (including a Second in First-class of Natural Science Tripos), prepares I 
Non-resident PUPILS for the above. Four out of six sent up for Cooper's Hill, the only one 
tor Woolwich, and three out of four = the last Line Examinations have passed.—Address 
50 Cornwall Road, Westbourne Park, V 


OLKESTONE.—Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. (Scholar) 

Oxon, assisted by a Cambridge Honours-Man and other competent Teachers. prepares 

for the Universities and for all Competitive Examinations. lupils successful at the last Four 
Examinations for First Appointments. Vacancies at Christmas. 


ONTINENTAL.—Special Preparation for the ARMY, UNI- 

VERSITIES, &e., Dinard, Brittany.—The ENGLISH CHAPLAIN, very 

successfully prepared Candidates for the above, has now a Few VACANCIES. —Address, 
Maison HENRI, Dinard (Ille-et-Vilaine), France. 


DUCATION for BOYS, free alike from Clerical and Dissenting 

influences, in the Family of a Layman,a CAMBRIDGE M.A, of much E xperience. 

Ages, Eight to Fourteen. Terms high.—Address, TikOSEBES, at Messrs. Kerby & Endean’s, 
Publishers and id Booksellers, 190 Oxford Street. 


A RMY DIRECT, CONTROL, and WOOLWICH. Tew. Dr. 
HUGHES. Wrang. pelt who during the last Twenty Years has d;Three Hundred, 
has VACANCIES. Ample Assistance in Sciences, Classics, &c.—Castle Court, Ealing, W. 


AN OLD RUGBEIAN, Cam bridge Classical Honour Man, who 


receives Two PUPILS, will have ONE VACANCY after Christmas. Terms, £200,— 
Address, VICAR, care of Steel & Jones, Advertising Agents, Spring Gardens, 8.W. 


and CANDIDATES for COM- 

TIVE EXAMINATIONS.—Captain CHAWNER (late 77th Regiment) will 
have THREE VACANCIES atter the December Examinations. Terms on application, and 
references.—The Manor r House, Newton Valence, Alton, Alants. 


OVERSLADE, near Rugby.—A first-class PREPARATORY 


CHOOL, under the Rey. G. F. WRIGHT, M.A., late Fellow of Corp. Chr. Coll., 
Camb., van formerly Assistant-Master a at Shrewsbury School and Wellington Colle leze, 


ELICATE or BACKWARD BOYS.—A GRADUATE 


(Married) of Trin. Coll. Camb.,an old Rugbeian, has TWO VACANCIES for his 
next Term. He offers Classics. Mathematics, French, and German—a very superior home, and 
every care and comfort for delicate Boys; and if desired, Shooting, Fishing, and Hunting. 
Terms, 180 to 200 Guineas.— Address, Rev. H. R. L., Holdgate Reetory, Much Ww Wenlo ck. 


RIGHTON.—Miss HANHART, successor to Miss Brunner 
and Miss DuRrNG, will have, after Christmas, a few VACANCIES in her SCHOOL for 
YOUNG LADIES. Highest reterences.—Stratford House, Eaton Place, Brighton. 


A PHYSICIAN wishes to RECOMMEND the LADY who 

Educates his Nieces._She receives Twelve PUPILS, and has TWO VACANCIES 
after Christmas. Situation healthy, twenty miles from London. French and German 
Resident Governesses. Educational advantages great. First-rate London Masters. Home 
comforts and moral training exceptionally good. .—For terms, &c., apply, to M.D., 25 Caven- 
dish Square, London. 


H EA D-MASTERSHIP.—BEDFORDSHIRE MIDDLE- 
CLASS PUBLIC SCHOOL COMPANY, Lisurep. 

Mr. EDWARD ELLIS MORRIS, M.A., of Lincoln C ole: ge. Oxford, the Head-Master, 
has tendered his Resignation on receiving the Appointment of Hea d-Master of the Grammar 
School. Melbourne, Australia. The Directors therefore REQUIRE a HEAD-MASTER. 

The School, which is in the Parish of Kempston, and within a mile of Bedford, is fitted for 
300 Boarders, and has at present 258. 

Candidates to communicate with the SECRETARY, and furnish copies of their Testimonials 
on or before Monday, December 14 next 

Candidates must not be above Forty years of agi 

Salary £100 per annum, and a Capitation Fee of ‘sl for every Boy over the number of 150. 


et 5 free of rent, rates, and taxes. 
THOS. W. TURNLEY. Secretary. 


St. __68t. Paul's Square, Bedford, Beds. 
ct GRADUATES in HONOURS and CLERGYMEN.— 


A CLERGYMAN Gosires, on account of II] Health, to DISPOSE of the LEASE of a 


Seventeen-roomed HOUSE at Upper Norwood, the Furniture, and his Connexion with a 
College, such Connexion ee g of the privilege of Boarding the Resident Students. The 
occasion presents a very favourable opening for a Private Tutor preparing Pupils for Cooper's 
Hill and the various Professional Examinations. —For particulars, address M.A., Messrs. 
Syms & Son, Solicitors, 7 7 Furnival’s Inn, E.C. 


\ TANTED, a PARTNERSHIP in a well-established NEWS- 


PAPER. Pty in confidence, K. T., Mr. J. T. Nalder, Vyse Street, Birmingham. 


OLD ENGRAVINGS.—WANTED to PURCHASE a few by 
Callot. State? all’ particulars, condition, and price to Captain R., care of Messrs. Blade 
& East, corner of Abchurch Lane, King W illiam Street. 


HY DROPATHY.—SUDBROOK P ARK, Richmond Hill. 
Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., uM. D., Edin. 
For Invalids and those requiring rest and change. Turkish Bathson the premises. 


B RIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 

Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suites of 
Rooms. Spacious Cotiee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-Water Service in the Hotel. 
ROBERT PARK, Manager, 


W INTER at the GRANVILLE.—Replete w ‘ith Home comfort. 
Hydropathic, Toxin, Saline, Plunge,and Medical Baths. Billiard and Con- 
cert Rooms ; American Bowling Alley ; beautiful Vi iews, Sea and Shipping. Table-d’hote 

6. 6.30 P.M P.M.—Address, THE MANAGER, St. Law rence-on-Sea, Rams; gate. 


YLIFTON.—The most t healthy place in the United _ Kingdom. 
Average Annual 13 per 1,000. ST. VINCENT’S ROCKS HOTEL, 

facing the Suspension Bri best situation in Clifton. Moderate Boarding Terms for 

the Winter. J. DAVIES, Manager. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS and NEW YEAR'S GIFTS.— 


WATCOMBE TERRA-COTTA ART MANUFACTURES. The Company have in 


stock at their Depot, 202 Oxford Street, W., Works of Art of great beauty,and many Choice 
Novelties suitable for Presents. 
Works: Watcombe, near Torauay 
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